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Personals 





NORMAN P. MASON, 

chief of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency during the latter part of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, will head a new 
firm specializing in design, construction, 
and sales of economy housing. As board 
chairman of the American International 
Housing Corporation—a firm established 
jointly by Empire National Corporation 
and All-State Properties, Inc.—Mr. Mason 
plans “to put into practice what I have 
been preaching’’—production of low-cost 
housing as a buffer to Communism. He 
was named administrator of HHFA in 
January 1960, following the resignation 
of Albert Cole, who then became execu- 
tive vice-president of Reynolds Aluminum 
Service Corporation (see January 1959 
JOURNAL, page 7). Earlier, Mr. Mason had 
served as commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


RICHARD W. E. PERRIN, 

long-term executive director of the Mil- 
waukee housing authority and author of 
a recently published book, in February 
joined the ranks of some of the nation’s 
best-known practicing architects when he 
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was elected to the college of fellows of 
the American Institute of Architects in 
recognition of his “notable contribution in 
education and public service.” The hono1 
follows closely on the heels of anothe1 
conferred by AIA—a citation of merit pre- 
sented before the Institute’s Wisconsin 
chapter for his book Historic Wisconsin 
Architecture (see February JOURNAL, page 
55). Special AIA recognition is no novelty 
to Mr. Perrin, who, back in 1952, was 
chosen by the Institute to tour Germany 
as one of ten United States architects. In 
Germany, he studied large-scale housing, 
rehabilitation of bombed-out areas, and 
city planning concepts used to rebuild the 
cities (see July 1952 JoURNAL, page 251). 

At a ceremony to be held in April in 
connection with the 1961 convention of 
AIA, all newly elected fellows will receive 
certificates and medals. 


JOHN CARROLL 
resigned March 6 as a commissioner of 
the Boston Housing Authority, because of 
ill health. Sometimes referred to as “the 
father of public housing. in the United 
States,” Mr. Carroll’s tenure as a commis- 
sioner ranks as one of the longest on any 
housing authority in the country. He had 
been with the authority since its incep- 
tion in 1935 and served as chairman for 
five years. He also served on the Massa- 
chusetts state board of housing for eight 
years, including five years as chairman. 
He has been active on numerous public 
boards and commissions, among which 
were the Massachusetts State Federatien 
of Labor, where he served as vice-presi- 
dent. He has been active in stimulating 
public interest in housing and urban re- 
newal on a national as well as a local 
level in his capacity as a leader in the 
work of the National Housing Conference. 
Mr. Carroll's career also encompasses 45 
years as a labor leader and his resignation 
from the housing authority coincided with 
his resignation as business agent of Cement 
Mason’s Union, Local 534 of Boston. Mr. 
Carroll served for years as president of the 
Building Trades Council of Boston and is 
a past-president of the Massachusetts State 
Building Trades Council, which he helped 
organize over a quarter of a century ago. 


ALVAH H. CHAPMAN, SR., ° 
a commissioner of the Columbus, Georgia 
housing authority for 22 years and long- 
time NAHRO member, died at his home 
in Columbus, March 12. Thus, within less 
than three months, the authority lost two 
of its “founding fathers.” Brown Nichol- 
son, the authority’s one and only director 
up to that time, died last December (see 
January JOURNAL, page 6). 

Mr. Chapman was president of the 





Columbus Ledger-Enquirer and was wide- 
ly known in newspaper circles throughout 
the nation. Under his leadership, the 
Ledger-Enquirer newspapers earned a 
Pulitzer prize and the coveted Headline: 
award, in addition to other honors. M1 
Chapman, over and above his housing 
service, Was active in civic, welfare, and 
religious affairs in Columbus for many 
vears. Franklyn Lambert, new executive 
director of the Columbus authority (sec 
February JOURNAL, page 55), in announc 
ing Mr. Chapman’s death to the JOURNAI 
said: “We shall not describe his great 
character and many wonderful works but 
we observe that much of the success of 
this authority is the result of Mr. Chap 
man’s exemplary conduct of his office.” 


CORIENNE R. MORROW 
resigned early this winter as housing di 
rector of the New York City Commission 
on Intergroup Relations to become a chai 
ter member and associate for housing and 
urban renewal of a new firm: Research 
and Action Associates. Margaret D. Wood 
is the firm’s community resources associate 
Ihe concern offers “scientific data, analy 
sis, and guidance” to public and private 
organizations “as bases for action on prob- 
lems of people and places in social, cul- 
tural, and economic transition” and an 
nounces readiness to tackle areas of study 
such as: neighborhood — stability and 
change; intergroup relations; social and 
civil rights aspects of housing; special eon- 
cerns of different age groups; and organ 
izational operations and relationships. 
Mrs. Morrow has over 25 years experi- 
ence in the housing field, having served 
in advisory capacities for federal agencies 
from the Public Works Administration 
through today’s Housing and Home Fin- 
ance Agency, and for many local agencies 
and nongovernmental organizations. Her 
specialty: social problems of housing, par 
ticularly as they affect limited-income, 
oversize, and minority-group families. Mrs. 
Morrow has also authored a number of 
studies, including the Public Housing Ad 
ministration’s 1953 publication: Open Oc- 
cupancy in Public Housing. 


JOSEPH T. BENEDICT, 

executive director of the Worcester, Massa 
chusetts redevelopment authority, has been 
appointed by President Kennedy to the 
rank of brigadier general in the United 
States Air Force Reserve. General Bene- 
dict, has been a leader in NAHRO’s New 
England Regional Council, which he head- 
ed in 1955 as president. In addition to 
his redevelopment authority job, General 
Benedict serves as vice-president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Wor- 
cester Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. For many years, he served as the 
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xecutive director and treasurer of the 
Worcester housing authority. In Septem- 
ver 1960, he was decorated by the govern- 
nent of Peru with that country’s Order of 
Merit for distinguished service in housing 
ind banking (see November 1960 JouRNAL, 
page 390) ° 


PAUL D. CHAPMAN, 

who has headed the Little Rock housing 
authority's urban renewal program since 
early 1958, resigned in Bsn to be- 
come the first executive director of the 
Lulsa Urban Renewal Authority. Little 
Rock authority director Dowell Naylor, 
Jr. said he considered Mr. Chapman's 
appointment—as the Tulsa commissioners’ 
unanimous choice from a ‘field’ of 23 ap- 
plicants—as “recognition of the outstand- 
ing work he has done at Little Rock,” 
where he has been responsible for com- 
pletion of one project, execution of three 
more, and initiation and planning of 
several others. The chairman of the Little 
Rock authority, Robert H. Johnson, cited 
the appointment as proof that the author- 
ity ranks as one of the nation’s best as a 
“training school,” which, in recent years, 
has graduated four executives to bigger 
jobs. The others: John Hirten, Jr., Mr. 
Chapman's predecessor, now executive di- 
rector of the San Francisco Planning and 
Urban Renewal Association; Knox Banner, 
former executive director at Little Rock, 
now executive director of the National 
Capital Downtown Committee—known as 
DOWNTOWN PROGRESS—Washington, 
D.C.; and Olen Thomas, former real 
estate officer, now executive director of 
the North Little Rock Urban Renewal 
Agency. 


Meanwhile, the Little Rock authority 
has made some staff changes to provide 
for the handling of Mr. Chapman’s old 
responsibilities: 


George B. Millar, Jr., authority housing 
director, has been given the additional 
title of acting renewal director; 


Don Manes, formerly a field representative 
of the Fort Worth office of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, has been added to 
the staff as renewal project coordinator. 


NORMAN ELKIN 

has been appointed director of Chicago's 
three-year, 1.5 million dollar Community 
Renewal Plan, made possible by a two- 
thirds of cost grant from the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. Since 1958, Mr. 
Elkin has been director of the coordinat- 
ing division of the department of city 
planning. He had previously served as 
assistant to the executive secretary of the 
Neighborhood Redevelopment Commis- 
sion; urban renewal consultant to the 
Southeast Chicago Commission; planning 
consultant to the Metropolitan Planning 
and Housing Council; and as a staff mem- 
ber of the city council committee on hous- 
ing. Active in NAHRO, Mr. Elkin was 
1959-60 president of the Chicago Metro- 
politan Chapter. 


MAURICE F. PARKINS 

has resigned as principal planner of the 
Detroit City Plan Commission to devote 
his full efforts to his firm, Parkins, Rogers 
& Associates, city planning and urban 
renewal consultants in Ferndale, Michi- 
gan. While associated with the Detroit 
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PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 97) 
commission, Mr. Parkins initiated and de- 
veloped the city’s comprehensive urban 
renewal-neighborhood conservation pro- 
gram; took charge of planning the coun- 
try’s first conservation project—the Mack 
Concord neighborhood; and authored a 
widely used Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Section 314 demonstration grant 
study: Neighborhood Conservation—A Pi- 
lot Study. 


GEORGE E. FULLER, 

recently retired Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration Region I land-branch chief and 
a former national land-branch chief for 
URA, has joined the firm of Sanders A. 
Kahn Associates, Incorporated, real estate 
consultants based in New York City. Mr. 
Fuller brings to the Kahn organization 
some 28 years of experience in govern- 
mental real estate operations, in connec- 
tion with which he played a part in some 
of the largest land transfers in the country 
in the past quarter century. Before join- 
ing URA, Mr. Fuller had been chief of the 
appraisal and acquisition section of the 
War Department; director of appraisal re- 
view for the Department of Agriculture; 
assistant to the administrator of the Sur- 
plus Property Administration; and a land 
appraiser and mortgage examiner for the 
federal land bank. 


MARY MAHER, 

manager of the Cleveland housing au- 
thority’s Lakeview Terrace, was “profiled” 
recently in a newspaper series about sev- 
eral of the city’s outstanding business and 
professional women. Miss Maher, who be- 
came the first woman housing manager in 
the nation when Lakeview Terrace opened 
in 1937, “has delicately collected rents, 
settled disputes, established a community 


spirit and offered a patient ear to the 
2000 residents,” said the Cleveland Press. 
Said Ernest J. Bohn, director of the au- 
thority, “Mary has breathed the soul of 
humaness into a bunch of brick and mor- 
tar and developed a real, warm commun- 
ity.” The much-studied project, noted the 
Press, has won recognition for unusual 
community spirit—with a history of only 
two minor fires itself, the Terrace has 
been quick to give aid when fire, explo- 
sions, and tornadoes struck neighboring 
areas. Also cited: its wide range of ac- 
tivities, including a theater and a pioneer 
community center and playground. Miss 
Maher, a NAHROite for nearly 25 years, 
was honored a few years ago for “out- 
standing service in public affairs” by the 
Ohio Catholic Daughters of America (see 
May 1958 JourNAL, page 149). 


ELIZABETH F. IDEN, 

one of only two women building contrac- 
tors in California, was recently appointed 
a commissioner of the Kern County hous- 
ing authority. Active in the Kern County 
Property Owners Association since its in- 
ception in 1945, Mrs. Iden has held offices 
of secretary and treasurer. 


WILLIAM M. KWALICK 

has taken a new post as assistant town 
planner for Montclair, New Jersey. Mr. 
Kwalick was previously with the firm of 
Candeub, Fleissig & Associates, as a junior 
planner. 


CARL A. S. COAN 

has been named staff director for the hous- 
ing subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Mr. Coan had 
been serving as research director for the 
subcommittee; at one time he was with 
the Bureau of the Census, where he 
worked on housing statistics. He has long 
been a member of NAHRO’s Research & 
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Statistics Committee and has been active 
in the NAHRO Potomac Chapter, which 
he served as chairman in 1957-58. 


DEAN PIEPER, 

took over as special assistant director at 
the Public Housing Administration’s Chi 
cago office in October, filling a vacancy 
left by the death of Brice Martin (sec 
August-September, 1960 JOURNAL, page 
285). Mr. Pieper, an ex-newspaperman, 
was formerly administrative assistant of 
the Houston housing authority and, prio1 
to that, assistant to the regional director 
at the Fort Worth PHA office. 


ERIC CARLSON 

has taken a leave of absence from his post 
as technical adviser to Venezuela’s central 
coordinating and planning office to join 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development as urban development 
adviser in connection with a three-month 
“economic mission” to Spain. Mr. Carlson 
has been active in the Latin American 
housing picture for the past eight years 

in various United Nations positions in 
Brazil and Central America; as director 
of the Inter-American Housing and Plan 
ning Center in Bogota; and in his capacity 
as a consultant to Venezuela. 


KARL BUSTER, 

a familiar figure to Southwest regional 
officials, died on January 1. Mr. Buster was 
assistant director for development at the 
Public Housing Administration’s Fort 
Worth regional office. 


EDWARD L. WATERMAN 

has reported to a new job as general man- 
ager of the New Eastwick Corporation, 
the firm that will build a 10,000 home 
community in  Philadelphia’s Eastwick 
urban renewal area (see November 1960 
JOURNAL, page 406). “Appointment of a 
general manager,” said Albert M. Cole, 
executive vice-president of Reynolds 
Aluminum Service Corporation, which, in 
combination with a local builder, formed 
the New Eastwick firm, “reflects the fact 
that the New Eastwick project is scheduled 
to pass soon from the planning stage to 
the construction stage.” Scheduled for a 
ten-year period, construction will include 
parks, greenways, shopping centers, schools, 
churches, and playgrounds. No newcomer 
to the creation of giant, planned com- 
munities, Mr. Waterman had been presi- 
dent of Park Forest Homes, Inc., and, be- 
fore that, treasurer of American Com- 
munity Builders, Inc.—the two associated 
firms that developed and managed Park 
Forest, Illinois, a Chicago suburban com- 
munity with over 4000 single-family units, 
3000 garden apartments, plus a major 
regional shopping center, three neighbor- 
hood shopping centers, and a water utility 
system. Mr. Waterman is assisted by 
Joseph A. Herd, project coordinator (sec 
November 1960 JourNAL, page 390). 


ARTHUR M. BLAINE, 

land section chief at the Public Housing 
Administration’s New York regional office, 
was cited recently by PHA “for effecting 
economies in the federally-aided low-rent 
housing program of New York City.” Mr. 
Blaine, a career official with 25 years of 
federal service, has supervised appraisal 
and negotiation of some 10,000 land par- 
cels, valued at over $200,000,000. 
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News Notes 





FOUR NEW OLDSTER LOAN OKEYS 
BRING RUNNING TOTAL TO ELEVEN 

Recent approval for loans total- 
ing over 1.5 million dollars brought 
four more communities into the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy’s program of direct, low-interest 
loans to enable nonprofit organi- 
zations to sponsor construction of 
housing for the elderly. Go-aheads 
for projects being launched by non- 
profit groups in Fargo, North Da- 
kota; Concordia, Missouri; Hous- 
ton; and near Fort Myers, Florida, 
bring to 11 the number of loan 
okeys under the still-new program 
(see January JOURNAL, page 12). 
Details on each of the four new 
projects follow: 


Fargo: American Lutheran 
Homes, Inc., will borrow $500,000 
to sponsor a five-story building of 
pre-cast concrete slabs that will 
house 12 oldsters on each floor. 
Meals will be prepared in a central 
kitchen, then served family style 
in each floor’s dining room. Resi- 
dents of ten double rooms and 40 
singles will pay $130 per month 
for room and board. Recreation 
facilities will be available in the 
first floor lounge and in an adja- 
cent building that has been serving 
as a home for the elderly. 


Concordia: Lutheran Good Shep- 
herd Home won approval for a 
loan of $547,000 to build 61 units 
for 115 oldtimers. Kitchen and in- 
firmary facilities will be shared with 
an adjacent, separately financed 
nursing home to be built at the 
same time and by the same sponsor. 
Dollarsaving features of the shared 
facilities plan were cited by Nor- 
man P. Mason, then administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, who said: “It is something 
new under this program and I con- 
gratulate the sponsor for . . . this 
innovation.” Rates, which include 
room, board, indoor and outdoor 
recreational facilities, will run $115 
per person for 54 double units; 
$150 for seven singles. 


Houston: The Lorraine Priester 
Foundation—which already houses, 
feeds, and clothes 31 senior citizens 
—will get $95,000 to build a two- 
story structure containing 21 house- 
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WEISER PADLOCK PERMITS 
ONE KEY CONVENIENCE 


Storage rooms and cabinets in housing 
units may now be locked by Maintenance 
Superintendents with this new padlock 
keyed to all Weiser locks throughout the 
project. The No. 955 Padlock meets rigid 
Government Specifications, and provides 
5 pin tumbler security. The cylinder is 
removable from the bottom of the case 
permitting easy rekeying and quick 
cylinder changes. 


Durably constructed of the finest mater- 
ials, the case, and all internal parts, are 
solid brass. The shackle is chrome plated, 
case hardened steel. A 9” chain is also 
available where required. 


Additional information 





may be obtained from the factory. 


WEISER COMPANY 


4100 Ardmore Ave. * South Gate, California 











keeping units to rent at $23 per 
month. Each resident will buy groc- 
eries at cost from the foundation 
commissary and, if possible, do his 
own cooking. If he can’t manage 
the cooking chore, a neighboring 
social club will do it for him and 
serve him in his room. The new 
building will rise on foundation 
property, a square block near down- 
town that now includes several 
buildings housing the other 31 old- 
sters served by the foundation, plus 
the social club. Foundation head, 
Lorraine Blum Priester, is a niece 
of former president Grover Cleve- 
land. 


Fort Myers: Lehigh Acres Senior 
Citizens Foundation got the go- 
ahead for a $485,000 loan to build 
an even dozen one-story, four-unit 
structures near Fort Myers. Lehigh 
Acres oldtimers will be able to en- 
joy the company of younger people 
whenever they wish, since their 
48-unit project will share tract, 
community hall, and golf course 
with 1000 younger families. The 
tract’s developer, Lee Ratner, is 
also president of the sponsoring 


foundation. Rentals, not including 
utilities, will run $50 per month 
for 32 one-bedroom units, and $40 
for 16 efficiencies. 


COOPERATIVE CONFERENCE DRAWS 
SOME 170 DELEGATES TO D.C. 

The Fourth Annual Conference 
on Cooperative Housing brought 
over 170 delegates to Washington 
February 13-14. Under the joint 
sponsorship of the Cooperative 
League of the USA, the National 
Housing Conference, and NAHRO, 
the meeting provided a setting for 
the first public appearance of the 
new administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency (Dr. 
Robert C. Weaver had been sworn 
into office with a special White 
House Ceremony on February 11). 
Also, appearing for introduction to 
the conference in a new role was 
Neal Hardy, then presidential des- 
ignate for the post of commissioner 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion (see page 101). 

Conference participants were also 
in for a full fare of session work- 
shops, with topics ranging from the 
management aspects of coopera- 
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196-11 Northern Bivd. 
Flushing 58, N. Y. 
Phone: Flushing 7-6161 





We will buy your 
USED REFRIGERATORS AND RANGES 


We pick up in all parts of the country and handle the removal details 
BEACH REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


References: 
DUN & BRADSTREET 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


(Please place our name on your bidders list) 








tives, legislative proposals, coopera- 
tives and urban renewal, financing 
tools for cooperatives, and housing 
senior citizens in cooperatives. 

Keynoting the conference, Dwight 
D. Townsend, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the Cooperative 
League (and president of the new- 
ly organized National Association 
of Housing Cooperatives) stressed 
the importance of cooperative hous- 
ing as a “modern tool for modern 
times.” 


INTEREST RATES INCH DOWNWARD 
IN MID-WINTER NOTE, BOND SALES 

Both the thermometer and the 
money market for temporary hous- 
ing and renewal notes followed a 
downward curve during January 
and February. And long-term hcous- 
ing bonds did the same, getting the 
year off to a favorable financing 
start. 

In a January 17 sale of housing 
authority temporary notes, interest 
rates averaged 1.576 per cent, best- 
ing December’s average of 1.669 
per cent (see January JOURNAL, 
page 8). A total of 83 authorities 
sold exactly that number of issues, 
involving $38,979,000. Bidding was 
an intense 4.9 times sales as 17 bid- 
ders were narrowed down to seven 
purchasers. Average maturity on 
the notes was high—10.41 months. 

For a February 15 sale, average 
rates slid down to 1.458 per cent, 
lower than at any point last year 
except August’s 1.432 per cent. An 
aggregate of $134,584,000 — more 
than three times January's total— 
was recorded as 89 authorities sold 
93 issues. Active bidding at 4.5 
times sales weeded 19 bidders down 
to 11 buyers. Average maturity— 
under seven months. 

As to urban renewal financing, 
on February 21, 33 issues of prelim- 
inary financing notes were sold by 
28 renewal agencies at an average 
rate of 1.5145. Total funds in- 
volved: $80,766,000. 

Long-term money rates were low 
in January, too. On January 17, 


New York State sold bonds due 
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from 1962 to 2011 in a total of 
$63,450,000 to finance state aid ad- 
vances for public housing and ur- 
ban redevelopment. The bonds 
went at 3.4873 per cent interest, 
slightly less than the rate recorded 
in December, when 25 federally- 
backed issues of housing authority 
bonds were sold at average interest 
rates of 3.4940 per cent. 

PENNSY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
TRIES TWO "314" DEMO PROJECTS 

A pair of Section 314 demonstra- 
tion projects were launched re- 
cently by Pennsylvania’s depart- 
ment of commerce in an effort to 
chart new solutions for two old 
problems: (1) housing for oldsters 
and middle-income families and 
(2) financing for urban renewal. 
Both projects, which involve fed- 
eral grants for two-thirds of project 
cost, will be administered by the 
state commerce department’s bu- 
reau of community development. 

The larger grant—$300,000—will 
be used to develop a statewide pro- 
gram to spur availability of hous- 
ing for middle-income families and 
the elderly by seeking a way to get 
lower interest rates and higher 
availability of funds for residential 
mortgages. Anticipated result: a 
more active market for new and 
reconditioned medium- and low- 
priced dwellings. 

The smaller check — $60,000 — is 
earmarked “to apply the techniques 
of fiscal management developed by 
private enterprise to the conduct 
of an urban renewal program in 
Wilkes-Barre.” The project, to be 
carried out by the First National 
Bank of Boston, aims to dredge up 
the kind of information that lend- 
ers need before investing their dol- 
lars in the community improve- 
ments that are needed to set the 
stage for renewal. The demonstra- 
tion is expected to yield know-how 
for evaluating economic assets and 
liabilities of the community; to test 
the feasibility of capital require- 
ments related to community re- 
sources; and to prescribe the fi- 
nancial framework for renewal. 





FOUR STATE ASSOCIATIONS FOCUS 
ON MEETINGS, ELECTIONS, PLANS 

A quartet of state housing as- 
sociations—in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Virginia—have sent 
in word of recent elections, idea 
exchange sessions, and plans for 
the future, filling out the January 
JouRNAL round-up of state associa- 
tion news (see page 10). 


Alabama Association of Housing 
Authorities met February 21 at 
Montgomery, with elections pegged 
as the first order of business. The 
new roster reads: president—Karl 
T. Tyree, Jr., executive director 
of the Florence housing authority; 
vice-president—Hugh Denman, ex- 
ecutive director of the Birmingham 
District housing authority; and sec- 
retary-treasurer—Mrs. Annette Hall, 
of the Montgomery authority. 


Arkansas Council of Housing Au- 
thorities held a get-together several 
months back to elect new officers 
and kick off plans for a meeting 
this month: a March 22-23 session 
in Little Rock, where the rehabili- 
tation aspects of renewal got con- 
centrated attention. The Council 
joined in sponsoring the meeting 
with NAHRO’s Southwest Region- 
al Council, the Little Rock housing 
authority, the Urban Progress As- 
sociation, and the University of Ar- 
kansas. New officers include: pres- 
ident—C. C. Davis, vice-chairman 
of the Fort Smith housing author- 
ity; first vice-president—Laurence J. 
Berger, executive director of the 
North Little Rock housing author- 
ity; second vice-president—Fred S. 
Saliba, chairman of the Blytheville 
housing authority; third vice-pres- 
ident—W. H. Holmes, executive 
director of the Magnolia housing 
authority; and secretary-treasurer— 
Dowell Naylor, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the Little Rock housing au- 
thority. 

Council activity on the legislative 
front has included support of two 
state proposals—one to allow more 
communities to get into the renew- 
al act by authorizing the formation 
of housing authorities in second 
class cities and incorporated towns; 
the other, to permit formation of 
renewal agencies where housing 
authorities might not want the job. 


Virginia Association of Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authorities re- 
ports on three late autumn meet- 
ings, each dealing with one major 
area of authority operations—and 
(Continued column one, page 102) 
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ce Neal ]. Hardy, Commissioner, 
Ae: Federal Housing Administration 


Kennedy Appointments to Housing Posts Announced 


Above left—Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator Dr. 
Robert C. Weaver swears in his new 
Urban Renewal Administration 
Commissioner, William L. Slayton, 
on March 28th in the presence of 
Mrs. Slayton. 


Below right Newly appointed 
Commissioner of Public Housing 
Administration, Mrs. Marie C. Mc- 
Guire, is greeted upon her arrival 
in Washington on March 11 by 
NAHRO President Karl L. Falk 
and members of the NAHRO 
Board of Governors. As the Jour- 
NAL goes to press, Mrs. McGuire's 
Sidney H. Woolner, Commissioner, . appointment is awaiting Senate 
Community Facilities confirmation. 
Administration 


Jack T. Conway, Deputy 
Administrator, Housing and 


Home Finance Agen y 


Joseph P. McMurray, Chairman, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 











NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 100) 

each judged a success by partici- 
pants, who included authority staff 
members from throughout the state, 
plus regional officials of the Public 
Housing Administration. Subjects 
tackled: management, November 
18, at Portsmouth; maintenance, 
December 6, at Richmond; and ac- 
counting, December 16, at Rich- 
mond. 


Tennessee Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Authorities has 
drawn a sharp bead on the future 
by laying plans for the group's 
1961 annual conference—September 
13-15 at Gatlinburg. It is not too 
early, says Secretary George Guy, 
finance director of the Nashville 
housing authority, to request ac- 
commodations at the Mountain 
View Hotel in Gatlinburg, where 
the three-day conference will be 
held. 


CANADA PASSES NATIONWIDE LAW 
AGAINST HOUSING DISCRIMINATION 

Canada’s federal government last 
November passed an order “desig- 
nated to prevent discrimination by 
merchant builders and rental entre- 
preneurs against any person on the 
grounds of race, colour, religion, or 
origin.” Canada’s action takes the 
form of amendments to housing 
loan regulations, under Canada’s 
National Housing Act. The Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration will now clamp down— 
for a period of three years—on 
builders, realtors, and agents who 
had been found guilty of discrim- 
inatory practices: they will be re- 
fused loan insurance. The verdict 
would be delivered by appointed 
arbitrators—barristers or advocates 
of long experience. All NHA mort- 
Bases will incorporate the new anti- 

ias provisions. 

In the United States, anti-dis- 
crimination legislation has been 
concentrated at the state and local 
levels (see page 119). Already seven 
states—California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington— 
have gone on record with broad 
anti-bias laws (see June 1959 Jour- 
NAL, page 209, and November 1959, 
page 372). Seven more states—Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin—have enacted some- 
what milder measures, which focus 
mainly on public, publicly-aided, 
and/or urban renewal housing. 
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Housing Calendar 





“Housing Calendar” is a NAHRO service that is designed to 
keep members up on what’s going on in NAHRO and in other 
national and international organizations operating in fields re- 
lated to housing and urban renewal (NAHRO events appear in 


bold type). 


March 


3—International Commit- 
tee. Fourteenth meeting. 
Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, New York City. 


10-11—Board of Governors. 
Washington, D. C. 


12-13—National Housing 
Conference, Annual meet- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 


13-16—National Health 
Council. Annual health 
forum. New York City. 


16-17 — PHA-Southwest Re- 

gional Council. Training 
meeting on fiscal opera- 
tions. Hilton Hotel, Fort 
Worth. 


22—PHA-New England Re- 

gional Council. Develop- 
ment Workshop. Provi- 
dence. 


22-23—Southwest Regional 
Council. Rehabilitation 
seminar. Little Rock. 


23—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Community 
Church of New York, New 
York City. 

26-28—National Council on 
the Aging. Institute on 
producing housing for old- 
er people. New York Uni- 
versity Medical Center, 
New York City. 

27-28—National Association 
of Home Builders. Urban 
renewal conference. Balti- 
more. 

April 

6-7— Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare. Na- 
tional Housing Center, 
Washington, D. C. 
10-11—Public Relations 
Committee. Hotel Ambas- 
sador, Washington, D. C. 


16—Codes Division Execu- 
tive Committee. Hotel 
Webster Hall, Pittsburgh. 


16—Renewal Division. Exec- 
utive Committee. Hotel 
Webster Hall, Pittsburgh. 


16-18—Renewal Conference. 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
18—National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Spring meeting. 
New York City. 

19-21—PHA-Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission. Regional 
T & M clinic on heating 
plants. Detroit. 


20-21—-T & M Committee. 
Cincinnati. 


21—Middle Atlantic Region- 
al Council. Executive Com- 
mittee. Park Sheraton Ho- 
tel, New York City. 


23 - 28 — American Institute 
of Architects. Philadelphia. 


24— National Council on 
Aging. Conference of na- 
tional organizations. New 
York City. 
24-25—Housing Division. 
Executive Committee. 
PHA Offices, Washington, 
D. C. 


27-28 — Southeastern T&M 
clinic. Charlotte, N. C. 


27-28—International Con- 

ference Chapter. Spring 
meeting. King Edward- 
Sheraton Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


28—Central California 
Chapter. Modesto. 


30-May 3—Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 
Forty-ninth annual meet- 
ing. 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


May 


8-9—Renewal Division- 
American Institute of 
Planners. Workshop on 
Community Renewal Plan. 
Washington, D. C. 


11—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. Housing tour. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


11-12—North Central Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


14-19—National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 


21-24—National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. 
Atlantic City. 


21-24—Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Flamingo Hotel, 
Santa Rosa, California. 


26-27—Board of Governors. 


Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas. 


28-30—Southwest Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Hilton Hotel, Ei Paso, 
Texas. 


The 


June 
1-3—National Federation of 
Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers, Eastern Sea- 
board Conference. Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 


4-7—Southeastern Regional 
Council. Annual meeting. 
Virginia Beach Commun- 
ity Center, Virginia Beach. 
5-7—Ontario Housing Con- 
ference. Hamilton, Ontar- 
io, Canada. 


18-20—Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Syracuse Country 
House, Syracuse, New 
York. 


22-24—Pacific Northwest 
Regional Council. Annual 
meeting. Eugene Hotel, 
Eugene, Oregon. 
25-27—New England Re- 
gional Council. Annual 
meeting. Equinox House. 
Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts. 


July 
3-7—International Union of 
Architects. Sixth congress. 
London, England. 


5-7— Housing Committee, 

United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. 
Symposium on urban re- 
newal. Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


September 


13-15—Tennessee Associa- 

tion of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authorities. 
Twenty-second annual 
meeting. Mountain View 
Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see. 


October 


1-6— National Recreation 
Association. Annual recre- 
ation congress. Detroit. 


16-17—National Council on 
Aging. Annual meeting. 
New York City. 
26-28—National Federation 
of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers. South- 
eastern conference. Mam- 
moth Cave, Kentucky. 


29-November 1 — NAHRO 
Annual Conference. Sher- 
aton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 
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PRESIDENT OFFERS HOUSING PROPOSALS @® ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING BILL IN THE MAKING @ NAHROITES WASHINGTON- 
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@ MASS TRANSPORTATION HEARINGS HELD ® CENSUS NEWS 




















THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS UP ON HOUSING, RENEWAL. President Kennedy on March 9 sent to the 
Congress his housing and community development message, saying "Our com- 
munities are what we make them. We as a nation have before us the oppor- 
tunity--and the responsibilty--to remold our cities, to improve our patterns 
of community development, and to provide for the housing needs of all 
segments of our population. Meeting these goals will contribute to the 
nation's economic recovery and its long-term economic growth." 

Spelling out the methods of achieving this goal, the President outlined 
his recommendations in ten major sections. Of particular interest were the 
new areas touched on by the President in addition to his recommendations for 
extending current programs. Among the new proposals: 

- « - A program of long-term, low-interest loans for rental and cooperative 
housing 

- » e A demonstration grant program to afford communities greater opportuni- 
ties to experiment in the field of housing for low-income families 

- « « Special FHA attention to housing needs in urban renewal areas 

- « « An improved program of assistance and grants to promote comprehensive 
metropolitan planning 

- « « A program of 20 per cent grants to help local communities to finance 
the reservation of land for permanent open space and for urban renewal 
loans to help local agencies finance acquisition of open space for future 
public or private development 

- « e An extensive study of urban transportation problems and the role of 
the federal government in their solution 

- e e« Sufficient funds for demonstration, research, and training 

- « e The establishment in the executive branch of a new cabinet-rank 
Department of Housing and Urban Affairs. 


A full copy of the President's message is available on request to the 
NAHRO Chicago office. ° 


THE NEXT STEP—A HOUSING BILL. With the reaction still pouring in from around 

the nation on the President's message, official Washington--particularly 
those concerned with housing and urban renewal--were awaiting the next step: 
the submission of the Administration bill to carry out the objectives of 

the Presidential message. Bright lights were burning nightly at the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, the Budget Bureau, and the White House all during 
the month to put into official and legal terms a housing and community 
development bill. Indication was that this bill would be submitted to the 
Congress by the last week in March. 


NAHRO EXECUTIVES JOIN THE WASHINGTON FLURRY. Arriving in Washington amid the flurry 
of activity over the President's message and the new appointments to top 
housing and renewal spots (see page 101), was the NAHRO Board of Governors 
and the members of the Executive Committee of the Renewal Division. The 
NAHRO Board arrived on March 10, the day after the Kennedy message went to 
the Congress. A telegram was immediately dispatched by the Board to the 
White House, expressing approval of the objectives outlined in the message. 
The Board also met with Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrator Weaver 
and found time to greet the new appointee for Public Housing Administration 
Commissioner--Mrs. Marie C. McGuire of San Antonio, a former Board colleague 
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(see page 101). Following on the heels of the NAHRO Board meeting, was the 
Renewal Division meeting on March 13-14. Among committee activities were 
sessions with Dr. Weaver, FHA Commissioner Neal Hardy, and staff personnel 
of FHA and the Urban Renewal Administration. 


HIGHWAYS AND URBAN RENEWAL PLANNING. The Presidential message on highways, sent 
to the Congress on February 28, contained some strong proposals on the need 
for coordinated planning between highway programs and urban renewal and a 
recommendation for assistance to families displaced by the highway program. 

Carrying out the intent of the highway message, it was announced on 
March 17 that a "policy-making" steering committee had been appointed by 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges and Housing Administrator Weaver. It 
consists of four members from HHFA and URA and four members from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Bureau of Public Roads. Among the HHFA and URA 
names: M. Carter McFarland, director of the division of economics and 
program studies; Howard J. Wharton, assistant commissioner of redevelopment ; 
Tracy B. Augur, assistant commissioner for urban planning assistance}; 
William K. Brussat, acting assistant commissioner for program planning and 
development. Regional committees consisting of representatives of BPR and 
URA have been appointed to expedite the operation of the joint planning 
activities. 

The program will be financed from URA's urban planning assistance funds 
and out of funds allocated to states through the BPR for highway planning. 
The program will be carried out in urban areas where local and state bodies 
are prepared to establish coordinated planning that will embrace both 
highway and general urban plans, such as land-use controls, community 
facilities, and housing. Such planning will be done initially on an 
experimental or pilot basis, from which procedures will be worked out for 
general application. 


HEARING ON MASS TRANSPORTATION. Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., has intro- 
duced a mass transportation bill, S. 345, to improve essential service in 
urban areas. The measure iS an improved version of the 100 million dollar 
mass transportation loan bill passed by Senate last year. The new bill 
provides for low-cost, long-term loans up to 100 million dollars in the 
first year, with additional loans up to 150 million dollars in subsequent 
years. The aim: to preserve and improve mass transportation service through 
the provision of facilities and equipment, such as terminals, stations, 
parking lots, commuter cars and buses, and through their coordination with 
highway and other transportation facilities. The bill also would establish a 
fund of 75 million dollars for demonstration grants to enable state and 
local agencies to prepare detailed area-wide mass transportation improvement 
plans. 

Hearings on the bill were held on March 21-22. In the hearings on the 
2lst, eight of the nine witnesses gave approval to the measure. The 
president of the Washington, D.C. transit system endorsed the aid program 
but proposed that the government guarantee loans to private transit 
companies. 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE CENSUS BUREAU. In a meeting at the Department of Commerce 
on March 10 (with NAHRO President Karl L. Falk in attendance) census bureau 
officials announced that the reports on the "Components of Change" in the 
housing inventory and on "Residential Finance" would be up-dated by about 
one year over the previous scheduling. The reports will now be published in 
the last part of 1961 and the first part of 1962, instead of the end of 
1962. The census bureau still has under serious consideration NAHRO's 
proposal for a permanent group to consult with the bureau on housing and 
urban development information. 


READY FOR THE PRESS. A guide for local housing authorities in setting income 
limits under the Housing Act of 1959 is about ready for the:press. Drafted 
by Richard Metcalf of the Public Housing Administration's economics staff, 
the report is based on suggestions of the Joint NAHRO-PHA Committee on In- 
comes and Rents and will be issued as the second report of the committee. 
The bulletin will consist of two parts. Part I deals with general policy 
considerations and Part II with assembling and analyzing information that 
will assist a local authority to determine appropriate limits. Watch for 
an early release date. 
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Last year, the JOURNAL focused 
its August-September issue on the 
many evaluations of the public 
housing program that had been ap- 
pearing in “the mass of studies, 
speeches, newspaper and magazine 
articles, and personal correspon- 
dence which has flowed from its 
friends and antagonists over the 
past two or three years.” A lead 
article attempted to sort out the 
areas of consensus in these evalua- 
tions. One of the chief “areas of 
concern” was found to be that the 
scope of the public housing pro- 
gram had not been wide enough or 
its impact deep enough to repre- 
sent a total solution to the prob- 
lem of housing for lower-income 
families. 

Since the publication of this spe- 
cial issue of the JOURNAL, a new 
urgency has developed to resolve 
the housing needs of American fam- 
ilies who are unable to afford the 
cost of what is being offered in the 
private market. 


Three Spurs to “Urgency” 

Part of this urgency results from 
the pressing awareness—based on 
experience in urban renewal areas 
—that rebuilding of American com- 
munities will fail unless new sources 
of housing are found for displaced 
families and for some of the fam- 
ilies who will live in the rebuilt 
areas. The concentration of low- 
income families in the core areas 
of the city blight means large-scale 
relocation, if rebuilding is to take 
place. Yet, where these families are 
to relocate in a market where the 
supply of low-income housing is 
declining poses a difficult question. 
In addition, it is equally apparent 
that the re-use of many core-city 
renewal areas cannot practically ac- 
commodate housing for the lowest- 
income families. Market analysts 
state that residential use in the cen- 
ter city core is practical economi- 
cally and socially only for small 
households of middle and high in- 
come who have strong ties with the 
center city and who can support 
the economic cost of living in these 
areas. It is a fact, established by ex- 
perience that, in most cases, devel- 
opers of renewal areas have been 
unable to reach even the so-called 
“middle-income” segment of the 
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UNMET HOUSING NEEDS— 


three reports propose some answers 


housing need and that this situa- 
tion has reached almost a crisis 
stage in terms of renewal progress. 

A second stimulus to an increas 
ing urgency to move ahead with 
the task of unmet housing needs is 
the sheer weight of the concern 
over the public housing program. 
Many informed people feel that an 
imaginative and resourceful effort 
to update the public housing pro- 
gram from its 1930 philosophy is 
required immediately. A new ad- 
ministration of the federal govern 
ment provides a fresh opportunity 
to attack again the low-income 
housing question — enlightened by 
almost 30 years of experience and 
sharpened by a new focus on the 
needs of the 1960's. 

Still a third development compels 
closer attention to unmet housing 
needs. There is increasing evidence 
that the homebuilding industry, 
which has up to this point been 
expending the bulk of its effort in 
higher-income housing, is ready to 
assign a major share of its resources 
in an effort to reach lower-income 
families. Speaking last October at 
a meeting in New Orleans, Martin 
L.. Bartling, Jr., then president of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, is reported to have said: 
“.. . It's not true that America 
is over-built. There’s not nearly 
enough housing in some ranges. 
Certainly, there are pockets where 
concentration of one type of hous- 
ing (particularly higher priced 
homes) has been overdone but the 
demand for housing is still with us 
. . » Opportunities for the builder 
were never greater than now. There 
are housing rehabilitation, urban 
renewal, demand for low-income 
housing, all creating a tremendous 
potential .. .” 

Year-end figures for new private 
residential construction in 1960 
showed a 19 per cent decline over 
the previous year, to record one of 
the poorest years of the past decade. 
The economic review of 1960 by 
the National Association of Home 
Builders noted that: 

“The shortage backlogs of demand 
accumulated from the depression of 
the 1930’s and from World War II 
are no longer significant economic 
factors; current demand will more 


by MARY NENNO, NAHRO 
Assistant Director, Washington Office 
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Marina City, with its two round 
60-story towers ts Chicago's 
attempt to meet an “unmet hous 
ing need.” Now scheduled for 
‘late-1962 occupancy, the 36 
million dollar center is 
reportedly the first to be financed 
under the Federal Housing 
Administration’s yield insur- 
ance provisions (Title VII). 

The project is sponsored by 

the Building Service Employees 
Union, which put $10,680,000 
of its pension and welfare 
‘funds into it. (For additional 
information on the financing of 
the “all electric city,” see 
December 1960 JouRNAL, Presi- 
dent’s Corner, page 475.) 
Pictured in model above and 

on the JOURNAL'S cover, this 
“city within a city” provides 
896 units of middle-income 
housing (see page 97). 


likely reflect needs arising from cur- 
rent market changes and from re- 
placement rather than from accu- 
mulation of past and postponed 
requirements. This is true not only 
of housing but of other durable 
goods. The buyers of the early °50’s 
were particularly new buyers who 
had not been purchasing such 
goods before. Buyers today are eith- 
er replacing or upgrading. It should 
be remembered, as we have said in 
previous economic reports, that the 


housing needs, three new state- 
ments have been issued since the 
end of December 1960 that reflect 
on this problem: 


1. A study by Joseph P. McMurray 
for the National Association of 
Home Builders, Ways and Means 
of Providing Housing for Fami- 
lies Unable to Afford Rentals 
or Mortgage Payments Necessary 
for Adequate Private Housing, a 
32-page report released on De- 
cember 30, 1960. 





NYU-EQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY PLAN 
OFFERS EASY MONEY FOR FACULTY HOUSING 


New York University and The Equitable Assurance Society 
have joined forces in a plan to provide easy-term financing for 
home purchases by staff and faculty members of the university. 
The plan, developed in recognition of the relatively limited sal- 
ary levels in the field of education, has been described as a “‘break- 
through in an entirely new” area of housing cooperation. 

The NYU-Equitable program—a kind of “fringe benefit” 
aimed at keeping educators in the education field—offers mort- 
gage loans of up to $30,000—or 90 per cent of appraisal value— 
for single-family dwellings within daily commuting distance of 
any of the university’s campuses. Under the program, Equitable 
puts up 75 per cent of the cost of a dwelling as a first mortgage; 
the university puts up an additional 15 per cent (from unre- 
stricted endowment funds) in what amounts to a second mort- 
gage; and the purchaser comes up with the remaining 10 per 
cent as a down payment. Interest rates are to be adjusted in rela- 
tion to the area in which the dwelling is purchased. Both the 
insurance company and the university loans will be handled at 
one time and mortgage payments are to be made automatically 
through university payroll deductions—an arrangement that, it is 
believed, will make for maximum efficiency and minimum ad- 
ministration costs. Eligible to participate in the program are 
faculty members with the rank of assistant professor or above 
and administrative officers who are under contract. 

In explaining the reasoning behind the program, George F. 
Baughman, NYU vice-president and treasurer, said: “Our prob- 
lem is not only to find [new faculty members] but also to retain 
them once they’re on the job.” Marginally-housed professors sel- 
dom make for satisfied faculty, he said. The new program “will 
enable us to provide eligible members of our staff with a home- 
purchase program within their financial reach.” 








population factors on which so 2. The Recommendations of Presi- 


much must depend, will not be 
entirely favorable until the middle 
and latter part of this decade.” 

In this kind of situation, a po- 
tential new market for home con- 
struction and rehabilitation for low- 
er-income families takes on added 
interest. 

Three New Reports 

In an atmosphere flavored with 

new urgency in attacking unmet 
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dent-Elect Kennedy's Task Force 
on Housing, released in sum- 
mary form on January 7, 1961. 
(A number of the proposals of 
the McMurray study for the 
home builders were incorporated 
in the task force report. Mr. 
McMurray was chairman of the 
task force.) 

3. Recommendations of the Metro- 
politan Housing and Planning 






Council of Chicago, Illinois, re- 
leased in January 1961 and based 
on an examination of the results 
of its February 1960 conference 
on “Housing the Economically 
and Socially Disadvantaged 

Groups in the Population.” 

All three of these proposals rest 
on some common conclusions 
and /or recommendations: (a) past 
efforts to meet housing needs have 
been inadequate, (b) a fresh ap- 
proach involving a tremendously 
increased volume of production is 
required, (c) federal financial as- 
sistance is essential, (d) the tradi- 
tional public housing program 
should be reoriented, and (e) new 
federal assistance involving private 
builders and community coopera- 
tion should be made available to 
local communities. 


Inadequacy of Past Efforts: In 
terms of the inadequacy of past 
efforts, both the McMurray study 
and the report of the Chicago Met- 
ropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council point to the still growing 
spread of blight in American com- 
munities. The McMurray report, 
based on a measurement of both 
housing conditions and income, 
places the number of low-income 
families in America today living 
in substandard housing at 8 million 
or more. The Chicago report, using 
a substandard housing measure 
only, estimates 13 million dwellings 
as seriously substandard. Both re- 
ports emphasize that past efforts to 
correct matters have not only been 
too small but have also been splin- 
tered into a range of special pro- 
grams for restricted groups—public 
housing, college housing, housing 
for elderly families, families dis- 
placed by slum clearance, families 
located on urban renewal sites, and 
veterans. 


Increased Production: To meet 
the need brought about by the elim- 
ination of substandard housing 
units as well as by new population 
growth, the McMurray report ad- 
vocates a “rock-bottom” average 
annual housing production of from 
1.6 million to 2 million homes. The 
Chicago study arrives at a similar 
production level by estimating that 
the present rate of new construction 
(114 million units per year) is at 
least one-half million units short 
of accomplishing the stated ob- 
jectives. 


Federal Financial Assistance: Both 
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reports state clearly the federal re- 


sponsibility. The McMurray study 
points out that not only is 70 per 
cent of the population today in 
urban areas, but that this propor- 
tion is growing steadily, making 
the problems of these areas truly 
national in character. This study 
says flatly: “One thing is clear— 
Federal financial assistance is vital. 
There is scarcely a community in 
the country which has the resources 
to pay for the necessary programs.” 
In slightly different vocabulary, but 
with the same intent, the Chicago 
report points out that local tax re- 
sources are already strained in at- 
tempting to provide the many serv- 
ices that are increasingly imperative 
in preserving the metropolitan 
areas. 


Public Housing: Changes must be 
made in the public housing pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the 
1960's. This is the stated conclu- 
sion of both reports. There is also 
some common agreement on what 
such changes should be: scattered 
sites, row houses, use of existing 
housing (including rehabilitation), 
elimination of rigid national tenant 
selection practices, income limits 
extended, sale of units to tenants on 
an individual or cooperative basis, 
and an additional subsidy for the 
elderly. In addition, the McMurray 
study proposes to eliminate the 20 
per cent and 5 per cent gap con- 
cepts (placing the top income limit 
at the level at which dwellings are 
made available by private enter- 
prise) and, in place of the present 
system, fixing the federal annual 
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The Title I program and the Federal Housing Administration each played 


a part in bringing the middle-income housing development shown above into 
being. The deve lopme nt is Webb & Knapp’s Town Center Plaza, constructed 


in Washington, D.C.’ 
to move into the 
Housing and Home Finance 


s Southwest renewal area. 
Plaza when it opened in February was Norman P. Mason, 
Agency chief in the last stages 


First tenant 


of the Eisenhower Administration, who now is board chairman of 
American International Housing Corporation. Rentals in the development 
it 1s made up of studios, efficiencies, and one- and two-bedroom units—run 


from about $105 to about $220. FHA mortgage insurance is for $3,12 


contribution at 90 per cent instead 
of 100 per cent of the capital cost 
of the development. Generally, the 
recommendations for public hous 
ing in the McMurray study are also 
contained in the task force report. 
Among the measures called fo 
by the Chicago report are more 
frequent use of urban renewal sites 
for public housing, setting statu- 
tory cost limitations on construc 
tion costs exclusive of land, em 
ployment of tenant counselors on 
housing authority staffs, and the 
elimination of the equivalent elim- 
ination requirement (the McMur- 
ray study suggests this elimination 
for elderly families only). In terms 
of future program, the Chicago re- 
port recommends the extension of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to author 
ize sufficient subsidy for a ten-year 
program, while the McMurray study 
leaves the decision on new public 
housing to local communities with- 
in the limitations of a broadened 
program of federal subsidy aids. 


New Federal Assistance Formulae: 
Undoubtedly, the most significant 


proposals in both the McMurray 
study and the Chicago report are 
those calling for an extension of 
federal assistance beyond the cur- 
rent programs and in the direction 





5.700 


of stimulating private housing ef 
forts. The Chicago report recom 
mends this new approach in two 
ways—by a general statement and 
by a specific proposal in the terms 
of the use of “housing certificates.” 

The Chicago report says: “It is 
recommended that experimentation 
be initiated to house economically 
and socially disadvantaged families 
in appropriate locations, with pri- 
vate housing, both new, existing 
and rehabilitated, using the exist 
ing private building industry in all 
its aspects — construction, manage 
ment, financing, and maintenance 

through a program of direct gov- 
ernment subsidy disbursed in the 
form of housing certificates.” 

Developed by Warren J. Vinton, 
Washington housing consultant and 
former First Assistant Commission- 
er of the Public Housing Adminis 
tration, the plan would work in 
three stages: 


-A local agency would certify that 
a a family, individual, or couple was 
in need. A set income scale for each 
category would be used to decide 
the size of the subsidy. 


—Armed with a certificate, the fam- 
ily or individual would move into a 
privately owned and operated hous- 
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BIG PUSH SEEN FOR USE OF PENSION FUNDS 
FOR FINANCING OF MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 


A big push appears to be on to get pension fund money into 
housing. The push might be said to be coming from two ends 
toward the middle . . . the middle-income housing market, that is. 


—on the one end is the AFL-CIO. The national organization has 
taken decisive action to encourage its member unions “to put 
labor’s funds to work in the housing field’: a new investment 
department has been established to provide a central clearing 
house to which members can turn for information and advice on 
the investment of pension, welfare, and other funds in govern- 
ment-protected mortgages. Purposes of the new investment de- 
partment, as outlined for the JouRNAL by Director Alexander 
Bookstaver, are: (1) to stimulate the construction of housing; 
(2) to stimulate employment; (3) to provide an adequate return 
for trade union funds; (4) to make mortgage financing available 
at reasonable rates. 


—on another end of the big push are the mortgage bankers. Evi- 
dence is that the Mortgage Bankers Association of America is out 
to get the funds to invest in housing in a big way. Some of the 
signs: 

I—MBA last September staged a seminar at which trustees of 
pension funds got the word on how their money could be put 
to work safely and profitably in the housing field. Among points 
stressed: (a) that large-scale fund investments would go a long 
way toward eliminating the quick cycles of tight and easy money 
that have plagued the Meet mee industry and the national 
economic picture; (b) that, with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Veterans Administration absorbing the risk, 
investment in mortgages is safe; (c) that profits yielded by mort- 
gage investment would be substantially higher than those from 
the securities into which the funds now channel most of their 
money; (d) that, with the mortgage bankers around to handle 
the complex accounting requirements, investment in mortgages 
is a simple operation. 

2—the same get-the-funds-in-the-act theme was trumpeted again 
in March in MBA’s monthly publication, The Mortgage Banker. 
However, while the fall seminar had been directed at fund trus- 
tees, the March article—by Paul L. Howell, financial and pension 
fund consultant—was directed at mapping out for mortgage 
bankers the way to the untouched pot of gold at the end of the 
pension-fund trail. The article pointed out some of the factors 
that have tended to hold back funds from large-scale investment 
in housing and carried a series of case histories of housing-wise 
funds. Editorialized the magazine: ““The hard cold fact of this 
pension fund matter runs something like this: more and more 
pension funds are buying mortgages but . . . the total they hold 
is still peanut-small . . . The inescapable conclusion: the job 
has hardly begun, the big selling job is yet to be done and... 
it’s the mortgage industry’s job to do it.” 





ing development and pay part of 
the rent or mortgage payment with 
the certificate. 


—The landlord would take the cer- 
tificate to the government and the 
government would allow him a re- 
duction in the interest or principal 
on his government loan. 

Mr. Vinton has expressed the 
viewpoint that such a housing cer- 
tificate plan would give housing 
variety and life—and avoid the in- 
stitutionalism of public housing. 
The housing would have to meet 
established standards of quality. 
The certificates would be good for 
a year and, upon renewal, modifi- 
cation could be made to reflect 
changes in a family’s or individual’s 
status. Loans to developers would 
be at commercial interest rates but 
for long terms, perhaps 40 years. 

The McMurray study presents a 
comprehensive outline of a new 
proposal for federal subsidy aid 
and the essence of this proposal is 
also a recommendation of the Pres- 
ident’s task force on housing. 

Briefly, the approach of the Mc- 
Murray study is based on a belief 
that: “The key to America’s Hous- 
ing Problem is a greatly expanded 
inventory of decent housing 
through both new construction and 
rehabilitation . . . An adequate an- 
swer requires that a major effort 
be made to increase the supply of 
good housing in a broad range of 
prices and rents, subsidizing those 
presently unable-to afford full eco- 
nomic costs.” ™;, 

Basically, the proposal calls~for 
the authorization of federal funds 
to be supplied to communities for 
the purpose of providing, under 
locally determined programs, de- 
cent housing for families unable 
to obtain it in the private market 
without subsidy. The enabling fed- 
eral statute would prescribe basic 
objectives and necessary general 
standards but the authorization 
would be in terms broad enough to 
permit the federal government to 
approve a wide variety of locally 
conceived programs so that each 
community could develop and ad- 
minister that program or combina- 
tion of programs that would best 
meet its own circumstances and the 
housing needs of its own people. 

Statutory limitation on the size 
of the program would not be in 
terms of number of units but in 
maximum dollar amounts of sub- 
sidy per year. The McMurray study 
recommended that the current aver- 
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age subsidy be set at $500 per year 

per family — corresponding closely 

to the subsidy now being paid in 
new low-rent public housing, about 
$42 per month. In some cases, indi- 

vidual subsidies would be for a 

lesser figure and, in other cases, a 

higher figure. There would also be 

variations in the average subsidy 
figure to reflect regional differences 

in construction and land cost. As a 

general principle, every encourage- 

ment would be given to local pro- 
grams involving relatively short 
subsidy periods, thus benefiting the 
maximum number of families. Part 
of the funds made available by the 

Congress would be earmarked for 

subsidies up to 40 years, with the 

balance to be available for sub- 
sidies with a maximum term of ten 
to 15 years. 

The local community would be 
required to make a contribution 
of about 10 per cent of the federal 
subsidy share allotted to that com- 
munity. This local contribution 
could be in the form of tax exemp- 
tions or waivers; assumption of out- 
standing obligations; contribution 
of cash or its equivalent; or dona- 
tion of land, buildings, or personal 
property. The costs of operation 
and management also would be the 
responsibility of the local commu- 
nity but could be counted as part 
or all of the local contribution to 
program costs. 

Nine Subsidy Programs 

Nine areas (including public 
housing) are outlined in the Mc- 
Murray report for possible consid- 
eration by local communities as 
eligible for federal subsidy assist- 
ance: 
1—Use of subsidy to help meet the 

rental or mortgage payments of 
a family in new private rental 
or sales housing. Payments could 
be made directly by the local 
agency to the landlord or the 
mortgagee. Builders and spon- 
sors would be required to make 
a certain percentage of dwell- 
ings available to subsidized fam- 
ilies. 

2—A subsidy payment on behalf of 
eligible families admitted to ex- 
isting dwellings acquired by 
local public agencies in various 
ways —through urban renewal 
operations or code enforcement, 
tax delinquency, special pur- 
chase of properties from various 
governmental agencies in the 
housing field—the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the Veter- 





COUNTY AUTHORITY POINTS UP HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 
The Cook County Housing Authority in March was host to 
some 160 mayors, village presidents, and other ofhcials for what 
was billed as an “Opportunities Luncheon Conference.” What it 
amounted to: a showcase designed to put the county authority's 
“wares” before the communities for which it is empowered to act 
(all county communities of under 25,000 population and those 
larger communities that do not elect 
to set up their own authorities). The 
officials who attended the “oppor- 
tunities” luncheon—they represented 
around 55 communities—were served 
a big helping of housing ideas and, 
judging by first-rate reactions, they 
were ready for what they got... and 
seconds: in almost every case, the free 
discussion period that followed each 
major presentation had to be cut off 
because time was running out. 

James P. Meade and Paul S. 
Freedman, chairman and executive 
director, respectively, of the host 
authority, were at the speakers’ table 
to tell how the authority can help 
communities take advantage of existing opportunities to fill un 
met housing needs. Top officials from the regional offices of the 
Federal Housing Administration, the Public Housing Adminis 
tration, and the Urban Renewal Administration put the federal 
“goods” on display; F. IT. McNicholas of the Illinois Housing 
Board told the state story; and the Chicago Heights renewal 
experience was presented as a “case history” of a community on 
the “opportunity” trail. In addition, messages were delivered in 
person or by wire from top county, 
state, and local officials. 

Three major areas for discussion 
at the conference were: (1) opportu- 
nities in housing for the aged; (2) 
opportunities for putting tax-delin- 
quent land back on the tax rolls; 
(3) opportunities in urban renewal. 
While there were a good number of 
questions from the audience after 
each of the “opportunity” talks, what 
appeared to spark the most interest 
was the prospect of making tax- 
delinquent lands pay their way—a 
possibility in Illinois because state 
law permits the use of condemnation 
powers to acquire tax-delinquent 
lands for resale to private developers. 

The tax-delinquent land operation got its first test in Cook 
County some years back (see May 1958 JouRNAL, page 165); 
however, at the March conference, it was reported that the final 
chapter is now being written on a new tax-land operation: in 
Phoenix, at the south end of the county, the county authority is 
participating in a local project that is transforming 600 “‘tax- 
dead” lots into a tax-paying development of single-family sales 
houses. Some of the points made about tax-delinquent projects: 





James P. Meade 





Paul S. Freedman 


J—initiative for a tax-delinquent land program must come from the commu 
nity in which the land is located. Before the community goes to the county 
authority for help, it must have a formally-approved redevelopment plan. 
The community also is responsible for selection of a developer. 


2—if the county authority okeys both the development plan and the de- 
veloper, it enters into a contract with the rebuilder: the authority then 
becomes responsible for acquisition of the land, through use of its condem- 
nation powers, while the developer becomes responsible for (a) the price of 
the land and administrative costs incurred by the authority in connection 
with the project; (b) all site improvements; (c) all new construction as pet 
the redevelopment plan. 


3—while the acquisition of land for such projects often requires court action, 
the Phoenix experience, the JoURNAL was told, showed that the process need 
not be long and drawn out. Owners of tax-delinquent lands get a year in 
which to appeal the land-taking—a factor that might tend to slow down the 
start of rebuilding—but, it was pointed out, owners, in most cases, are not 
likely to press the issue since back taxes owed usually exceed the value of 
the property taken. 








ans Administration, the Federal 

National Mortgage Association. 
3—Rent certificates for eligible fam- 
ilies to be used in existing hous- 


ing of minimum adequate 
standards. Some localities might 
wish to use this plan as a sup- 
plement to other programs for 
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TORONTO AUTHORITY TAKES INITIATIVE 
IN DRIVE TO FILL UNMET HOUSING NEEDS 

In Canada, the Toronto housing authority has demonstrated 
initiative of a kind important to the campaign to fill unmet 
housing needs. Examples follow. 


Middle-income housing: In Canada, there is a national limited- 
dividend housing corporations law (somewhat like those in effect 
in New York State, New Jersey, and in a number of other states), 
under which the Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation (the 
national housing agency) makes 90 per cent loans for the con- 
struction of middle-income housing. Not content to sit back and 
wait for others to do the job, the Toronto housing authority 
has found a way to get into the act. 

What the authority did was to create what is known as the 
City of Toronto Limited Dividend Housing Corporation (aside 
from the qualifying shares of the directors—they are all members 
of the authority—-the only other shareholder is the city). The 
purpose: to construct middle-income housing under the national 
program. The corporation already has completed one small 
project, known as Phin Park. City-owned land provided the site 
for the development, which is made up of a three-story building, 
providing 24 one-bedroom units and ten rowhouses, providing 
four- and five-bedroom units. Once the mortgage is retired, the 
buildings will be turned over to the city for $1. 


Housing for the aged: In Toronto’s Riverdale district there is in 
operation today a home providing room and board for oldtimers 
at the rate of $67 per month. The home represents the result of 
an experiment in housing-church cooperation and reflects the way 
in which the Toronto authority is ready to open the door to 
opportunity when it knocks. 

The authority came across the Riverdale dwelling in the course 
of a general rehabilitation operation in the neighborhood. The 
house was purchased, renovated, and converted for multiple occu- 
pancy. That was when St. Matthew’s Parish came into the pic- 
ture: the church offered to furnish and operate the home and has 
done so, with funds contributed by the Atkinson Foundation and 
others. The building provides accommodations for 16 oldtimers 
and a housekeeper. 


Housing for “diminishing” families: Unwilling to evict tenant 
families who had dwindled in size (because of death, marriage of 
offspring, etc.) just because they were occupying more space than 
they needed, the authority launched a program of housing into 
which such “diminishing” families might move (see June 1959 
JourNAL, page 202). The 109-unit William C. Dies project 
(named in honor of the authority chairman) is designed espe- 
cially for such families. 


Housing for “problem” families: To go along with a new-construc- 
tion program of “problem familyproof” interim housing that was 
launched a few years back (see June 1959 JouRNAL, page 200), 
the authority has initiated a pilot project involving the conver- 
sion of existing housing into “half-way houses’”— houses for fam- 
ilies who are half-way between slum living and public housing 
readiness. 





families displaced by urban re- 
newal, limiting the rent certifi- 
cates to families faced with im- 
mediate, but temporary, housing 
emergency. 


4—Subsidy to encourage rehabili- 
tation of existing structures, 
made either in the form of un- 
secured loans to the home own- 
ers in blighted areas; grant of 
partial cost of essential rehabili- 
tation, that is, improvements 
such as sewer or water facilities, 
necessary for health or safety; or 
contracts by the public agency 
with contractors on a mass pro- 
duction basis, perhaps along 
with cash subsidies. 


5—A subsidy payment also could 
be authorized to avoid having 
an eligible family evicted from 
a rental housing unit or to avoid 
foreclosure of a mortgage on a 
property owned by an eligible 
family. 

6—Subsidy could be used by com- 
munities to provide down pay- 
ments for low-income homebuy- 
ers. Subsidy payments could also 
be used to help meet the cost of 
on-site facilities, such as water, 
sewer, streets, and other im- 
provements. Builders wishing to 
participate could compete for 
subsidy by offering the best pro- 
posals in terms of plans and spe- 
cifications and lowered sales 
prices or rents. 

7—The local community might de- 
cide to use a portion of its sub- 
sidy assistance for a program 
of land acquisition and devel- 
opment. The local governing 
body could arrange to purchase 
promising tracts of land and, 
then, after the land is improved 
and facilities installed, sell the 
land to private builders. 


8—Subsidy payments could also be 
used in connection with munic- 
ipal bond issues where funds 
borrowed by the city on the 
private market are reloaned to 
homeowners and other organi- 
zations, such as non-profit and 
limited profit corporations, to 
build projects for eligible fam- 
ilies. 

9—Some communities may elect to 
use part or all of their subsidy 
for low-rent public housing. 
To carry out a program of fed- 

eral subsidy assistance as proposed 

in the McMurray study, the task 

force on housing recommended to 
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the President a four-year program 
with a total authorization of 225 
million dollars. Based on the aver- 
age subsidy figure of $500 per year 
per family, this authorization would 
result in approximately 650,000 
dwelling units. The year-by-year 
proposal is: 


Amount Authorized Approximate No. 
($ million) PP Units Aided 
New  Carry- 
Year Contracts over New Cumulative 





1961 $ 50 $ 0 100,000 100,000 
1962 75 50 150,000 250,000 
1963 100 125 200,000 450,000 
1964 100 225 200,000 650,000 


Implications of New Proposals 

A Total Market Approach: The 
first thing that is apparent in all 
three statements is that new pro- 
posals are made in terms of strength- 
ening the processes of normal pri- 
vate housing market operation and 
that there is no division between 
“low-income” and “middle-income” 
housing programs. There is one 
program, extending throughout a 
whole range of housing market 
needs involving varying degrees and 
types of subsidy. The only limit to 
the use of proposed federal subsidy 
aids is a ceiling—the point at which 
adequate housing becomes avail- 
able through the unassisted proc- 
esses of the private housing market. 

In the article in the August-Sep- 
tember issue of the JOURNAL last 
year, cited above, one of the sig- 
nificant conclusions was that pub- 
lic housing had suffered because of 
its isolation from the operation of 
natural market forces. Dr. Ernest 
M. Fisher, in his report for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, A Study of Housing Programs 
and Policies, points out that public 
resources for better housing, which 
are necessarily limited, should be 
used in conjunction with and not 
in isolation from other forces in the 
housing market. 

Some of the changes advocated 
in the public housing program by 
the three new reports would, if 
effected, gear this program more 
closely to the total market process. 
Such changes include: (1) the elim- 
ination of the 20 per cent and 5 
per cent gap requirement, with ex- 
tension of income limits to the 
point where private housing be- 
comes available; (2) removal of 
rigid national statutory tenant se- 
lection requirements; (3) use of 
scattered sites and a variety of struc- 
tural types; (4) use of existing hous- 
ing, including rehabilitation; and 
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NEW YORK STATE-AIDED DEVELOPMENTS 
TO BE CONVERTED INTO COOPERATIVES 

Middle-income housing in New York City got another shot in 
the arm in March, with tentative approval by Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner of the sale of four new state-aided public housing devel- 
opments—all now nearing completion—for conversion into non- 
profit tenant cooperatives. The action was made possible by a 
1960 amendment to the state public housing law authorizing the 
sale of housing authority projects for co-op sponsorship (see July 
1960 JOURNAL, page 272). Four more projects, in various stages 
of development, are slated for the conversion treatment later. 

Mayor Wagner’s March announcement followed the selection 
of sponsors for the four cooperatives by the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority and tentative approval of mortgage financing. The 
four projects are: Luna Park (pictured), a new section of Frank- 
lin Houses, Baisley Gardens, and Rosedale Houses—a total of 
3835 units. The cooperative owners will assume the entire devel- 


New York’s Luna Park project, which is now slated 
for conversion into a nonprofit tenant cooperative 


opment costs by making downpayments of not less than 10 per 
cent of the estimated total cost of $70,820,000 and amortizing the 
balance over a period of 50 years under a mortgage loan of up to 
90 per cent of the development cost. The mortgage loan will be 
made by the city through the Housing and Redevelopment Board. 

Labeling the conversion operation “a new experiment” to pro- 
vide needed middle-income housing, Mayor Wagner in the March 
statement pointed up the mutual benefits to city and tenants of 
the setup: for cooperative tenant-owners—good housing at modest 
cost ($450-$600 a room downpayment and $18-$24 per room 
monthly) and real-estate and interest-payment income tax deduc- 
tions; for the city--increased taxes amounting to around 28 mil- 
lion dollars over the expected 50-year life of the four develop- 
ments (the developments will make payments in lieu of taxes 
for the first 30 years of operation, after which they will pay 
normal taxes). 
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(5) potential sale of units to tenants. 

As a counterpart to these public 
housing recommendations, the new 
proposals recommend additional 
subsidy aids for families who, for 
one reason or another, would not 
utilize the public housing formula. 
The no-man’s land that has existed 
between the public housing pro- 
gram and the unassisted private 
market would be filled by refocus- 
ing the public housing program 
and making available other aids. 

The only recommendation con- 
cerning the public housing program 
that has not previously been sug- 
gested by public housing cfiicials 
themselves is the one in the Mc- 
Murray study and the task force 
report that would fix the federal 
annual contribution at 90 per cent, 
instead of 100 per cent of the cap- 
ital cost of a development. Here, 
the intent seems to be to maintain 
the 10 per cent local contribution 
formula suggested for other sub- 
sidy aids and give a local author- 
ity “incentive tor economy.” How- 
ever, there is serious question that 
this change can be applied to cur- 
rent housing authority operations 
without serious difficulty. Local 
housing authority officials should 
have a special opportunity to ex- 
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press their views on this question, 
as well as on the other recom- 
mendations. 


Local Direction, Discretion: The 
second area that marks a significant 
departure from previous recom- 
mendations is the extent of the lat- 
itude given to local communities to 
plan and direct the new operations. 
The McMurray study states: ~ 

“The community would have the 
widest latitude and discretion in 
determining the type of operation 
to be undertaken, consistent with 
the broad objectives and standards 
set forth in the Federal statute .. . 
The Federal agency would be avail- 
able to furnish advice, counsel and 
recommendations but would not 
limit the freedom of the community 
to use any eligible plan . . . It is 
time that we approach our housing 
problems with a greater degree of 
maturity. We must have a stronger 
faith in the integrity and abilities 
of local government and local offi- 
cials.” 

In this same vein, the Chicago 
report recommends: 

“a local housing authorities 
should be given full autonomy to 
make their own decisions and as- 
sume full responsibility for their 





Skinless “serpent” shown at left, 
slated for completion this summer, 
is said to be the first credit union- 
sponsored cooperative in New York 
City. Rising ina Title I area that 
eventually will include two more 
co-ops and some rental housing, the 
420-unit development, known as 
Chatham Green, is being sponsered 
by the Municipal Credit Union and 
the New York State Credit Union 
League. Acting as developer is 
Middle-Income Housing Corpora- 
tion, an arm of the nonprofit 

Fund for Urban Improvement. 
Financing is through a conventional 
80 per cent mortgage ata 5\4 per 
cent rate placed with the state 
teachers’ retirement fund. 
Architects Kelly & Gruzen, used the 
“serpentine” shape to take full 
advantage of an irregular site. 


programs in the light of local con- 
ditions, with a minimum of Fed- 
eral supervision and restraint.” 

Under the new subsidy proposals 
in the McMurray study and the 
task force report, the local com- 
munity would be given discretion 
to initiate a request for the federal 
aids it wishes to receive, based on 
a consideration of local needs. Such 
an approach requires two essentials 
on the local scene—a_ responsible 
and legally constituted agency to 
receive and disburse these aids and 
an understanding of community 
housing needs based on a thought- 
ful and comprehensive study of the 
local housing situation. 

The local housing authority is 
such a responsible and legally con- 
stituted agency, with powers al- 
ready established, covering many 
aspects of the proposed program. 
Some further state enabling legis- 
lation might be necessary to make 
some of the proposed subsidies 
available to all localities. There are 
many reasons why a local housing 
authority should be considered as 
the local agency to carry forward 
any proposed program of new hous- 
ing aids. 

In regard to the other essential 
local need, there is much work that 
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would have to be done. Few met- 
ropolitan areas in the nation have 
the information required to map 
out a comprehensive program that 
covers the whole local housing 
and renewal markets—that identi- 
fies critical housing areas and pre- 
sents sound reasons for selection of 
appropriate aid formulas. There is 
a serious need for extensive and 
continuous studies of local housing 
markets in terms of availability of 
private housing, current housing 
vacancies, changes in the housing 
inventory, existing housing that 
would lend itself for public pur- 
chase or rehabilitation, to name 
but a few items. Only a handful of 
localities have established agencies 
or committees that collect and ana- 
lyze total market data on a regular 
basis. Only 17 metropolitan areas 
will receive data from the 1960 
census of housing that will enable 
them to know what changes are 
taking place in their housing in- 
ventories. Vacancy data is spotty 
and generally inadequate. If new 
housing aid proposals were enacted, 
localities would immediately have 
to undertake efforts to provide the 
information and understanding of 
their local housing markets neces- 
sary to carry forward a comprehen- 
sive local housing plan. 

Under the new proposals, the re- 
sponsibility on local communities 
would be heavy but such. an op- 
portunity for assistance might be 
the spark needed to bring about 
local organization and dedication 
essential to housing and renewal 
progress. 


Defining Eligibility: One of the 
most difficult areas in any subsidy 
program is the establishment of a 
system of eligibility for families to 
be assisted. Under the new pro- 
posals, this responsibility would be 
a local one. Application of an “in- 
come test” has been the traditional 
method used in the public housing 
program. Gathering accurate in- 
come data, keeping it current, and 
applying uniform criteria for a 
whole range of family circumstances 
is not an easy task. In addition, in- 
come tests tend to segregate families 
into rigid groups. Certain other 
eligibility factors, such as residence 
in poor housing or on clearance 
sites, or an age requirement for as- 
sisting older persons, might provide 
additional or alternate standards. 
Local agencies, in addition, would 
be required to establish strong ad- 
ministrative procedures to ensure 
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A view of the Summit no-subsidy, moderate-rent development. 


SUMMIT CITIZENRY TAKES INITIATIVE 
IN PROVIDING MODERATE-RENT HOUSING 

When 28 Negro families were forced to vacate a dilapidated 
building in Summit, New Jersey several years back, their nowhere- 
to-go plight touched off a flurry of citizen action that led, even- 
tually, to the construction of rental housing that people of modest 
means could afford ... and, the JourNAL has been told, there is 
more to come. 

Summit, like many another community across the country, has 
a bad case of moderate-cost housing hunger pangs. In Summit, 
however, the situation is compounded because the city admin- 
istration traditionally has been opposed to all kinds of subsidy 
programs. With no public housing to turn to—and with little in 
the way of standard moderate-rent housing available to them— 
the 28 displaced Negro families were in a spot where an eviction 
notice, in effect, was an invitation to seek out new slums. 

Word of the difficulties of the displaced families led a group 
of civic-minded citizens to take on the challenge of doing at least 
a little toward filling the demonstrated unmet housing need. They 
organized the Summit Civic Foundation—an independent, non- 
profit corporation—which launched a communitywide fund-rais- 
ing campaign. Some 150 subscribers contributed a total of around 
$110,000 and long-term bonds were issued at 3 per cent interest. 
Some of those who couldn’t contribute cash gave oral support to 
the undertaking and others—lawyers, bankers, architects—contrib- 
uted their talents to help overcome legal, financial, and design 
obstacles. 

The end product of this community effort: an open-occupancy 
development of ten two-family houses (see picture) on a grace- 
fully landscaped 3.5-acre site. Despite the attractiveness of the 
development and its quick popularity with renters, the founda- 
tion isn’t completely satisfied with its handiwork. On some counts, 
the foundation believes it can do better in the two new two-unit 
houses it now has the money for; $. O. Morgan, foundation pres- 
ident, explains it this way: “We were, and are, amateurs .. . We 
would have been wise to [hire] an experienced builder to check 
on the contractor’s performance.” But, short of subsidy, there’s 
little that can be done about what the foundation considers the 
biggest disappointment of all—that rents didn’t turn out even 
lower than the going rates of $100 for a two-bedroom unit and 
around $115 for larger units. 
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PRESIDENT, NHC PROPOSE “UNMET NEEDS" PROGRAMS 

At the 30th annual meeting of the National Housing Confer- 
ence in Washington in early March, a nod of approval was given 
President Kennedy’s recognition of the urgent need for a pro- 
gram serving unmet housing needs. On just how such a program 
should operate, however, NHC’s path diverged sharply from that 
outlined in the President’s March 9 message to Congress. 

Here’s the substance of the two proposals—with their points 
of difference. 


The President's program follows the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion route, recommending, as one device, that present Section 
221 insured loans be broadened, making them available—on a 
temporary and experimental basis—to any family, rather than 
just those displaced by governmental action, as is the present 
case. As another method of aiding families in the lower income 
bracket, the President proposes enactment of a new program of 
long-term, low interest rate loans for rental or cooperative hous- 
ing, financed from the special assistance fund of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, processed and supervised by 
FHA. Local housing authorities, as well as cooperatives and non- 
profit corporations, would be eligible for the loans. 


NHC's program goes along the road of direct loans—made either 
to private nonprofit or limited dividend corporations, housing 
authorities, or to private developers. In the judgment of NHC, 
the President’s program is “inflexible, limited to a narrow group 
of sponsors, and restricted to rental or cooperative projects, 
and .. . cannot adequately serve the great variety of needs and 
income levels for which a large new supply of housing must be 
provided.” 

In what it considers a more comprehensive program, NHC 
calls for the enactment of legislation making 1 billion dollars 
available for the direct loans, governed by provisions similar to 
those that now apply to the direct loan program for the elderly 


under the Housing Act of 1959. Rents or monthly mortgages on ~ 


purchased homes could be set in accordance with the ability of 
individual occupants to pay—to be increased as the families’ 
incomes increased, without any necessity for eviction. 

The NHC resolution goes on to say: “We particularly recom- 
mend that private developers and home builders be invited to 
participate in such a program on condition that they accept, as 
a specified percentage of their occupants, families who are cer- 
tified as needing the reductions in rent or monthly mortgage 
payments available under this plan. . . . the additional supply 
of new private housing which [this program] produces would 
stimulate an increased availability of decent used housing to 
lower income groups, and permit the closing up or condemnation 
at reasonable prices of housing of the lowest standards.” 








that subsidy aid is correctly ex- 
pended. 

Possible Additional Assistance: 
Some thought might also be given 
to making some subsidy aid appli- 
cable to “housing” rather than 
“families.” One criticism expressed 
concerning the proposed new aids is 
that they tend to “freeze” or set a 
floor on the cost of producing hous- 
ing, with the government subsidy 
stabilizing high housing cost. If 
some subsidy assistance could be 
provided giving home builders an 
incentive to produce sound hous- 
ing, say in the $12,000 and under 
price range, such new housing 
would automatically assist many 
families not currently able to com- 
pete in the private housing market. 
It seems desirable, at the least, to 
accompany any new program of 
housing aids with a broad program 
of research aimed at reducirlg hous- 
ing cost. 

Coordination: While still in the 
proposal and preliminary stage, 
thought must be given at some 
point to how such an assistance 
program ties in with other existing 
programs, such as the direct loan 
program for housing for the elderly 
or the special programs of FHA 
tied to urban renewal, under Sec- 
tions 220 and 221. There has been 
considerable discussion of how re- 
vitalized 220 and 221 programs 
might meet a fuller share of the 
unmet housing needs. 

Experiments: Both the McMurray 
study and the Chicago report stress 
the experimental aspects of the pro- 
posals and the desirability of try- 
ing a variety of approaches on a 
limited scale to test their useful- 
ness. The fund recommendations 
of the task force to the President 
outline a fairly limited program on 
a four-year basis, resulting in a pos- 
sible assistance for some 650,000 
dwelling units. This program is 
large in terms of past efforts but 
small in terms of some 8 million 
low-income families living in sub- 
standard housing. 

No fund recommendations have 
yet been proposed in terms of the 
housing certificate plan. 


Immediately Ahead . . . 

In the months immediately 
ahead, there will undoubtedly be 
further discussion and proposals on 
how to face up to current housing 
needs. The three reports discussed 
may be only the opening of an in- 
tensive effort to re-examine the en- 
tire question. 
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Air view of Richmond's Potrero project area as it appeared 
at the time of the public hearing on the redevelopment plan 


RENEWAL VOTE WON 


when Richmond rallied citizen support 


by THOMAS C. BELL, Executive Director, 
The Redevelopment Agency of The City of Richmond, California 


Urban renewal, being a public 
activity with major public policy 
implications, must rightfully be 
subjected to some kind of public 
scrutiny before it can be imple- 
mented. Localities seeking federal 
assistance to correct urban blight 
are familiar with the “local ap- 
proval” ingredient of an applica- 
tion for loan and grant. State and 
local laws may supplement federal 
requirements but, generally, an ur- 
ban renewal plan must have the 
affirmative vote of the community's 
local public agency and its govern- 
ing body following one or more 
public hearings, duly advertised at 
regular intervals in advance. The 
formal public hearing is the climax 
of months—even years—of investi- 
gation and planning—the crucial 
point at which a locality decides 
whether or not to proceed with its 
design for civic improvement. 

With seven redevelopment proj- 
ects approved and one rejected 
Richmond, California (population 
72,000), has lived through a good 
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number of public hearings. Until 
recent changes in the California 
law eliminated one of them, no less 
than three separate hearings had to 
take place before a redevelopment 
plan could be transformed into 
»hysical reality—one hearing by the 
focal public agency and two by the 
city council. These hearings have 
run the gamut of quiet, orderly, 
thought-provoking discussions to 
animated free-for-alls. The city’s 
experiences with its latest hearing 
and the events leading up to it may 
be of interest and benefit to locali- 
ties new to urban renewal or to 
those facing up to new projects 
requiring citizen approval. 


The Past 

At the turn of the century, land 
speculators eyed the new industrial 
town of Richmond on San Fran- 
cisco Bay and decided to try for a 
quick buck. Using a minimum of 
planning technique, they carved up 
the south side of town into short 
blocks and thousands of lots, most 
of inadequate size for proper use- 


fulness. These tiny chunks of land 
were peddled all over the western 
hemisphere, resulting in a title 
mess that stymied orderly growth. 
Land could be assembled only with 
much difficulty and cost, so the 
area remained largely vacant, with 
narrow, inconvenient, and unsafe 
streets; hundreds of unnecessary in- 
tersections; scattered standard and 
dilapidated homes and stores; in- 
adequate utilities; tax receipts far 
below service costs; and a general 
lack of ordinary neighborhood 
amenities. 

In 1941, the United States, 
using emergency wartime powers, 
pounced on the thinly developed 
land to hastily erect 16,000 tem 
porary apartments to shelter the 
newly arrived shipyard workers. 
The shoddy war housing units 
eventually came down, leaving the 
land virtually vacant once more. 
To cover its nakedness, Richmond 
undertook an ambitious program 
of redevelopment. Proceeding cau- 
tiously and using its own money, 
the city converted 136 empty shore- 
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line acres to modern industrial use. 
Then, advancing on a larger but 
partly populated blighted area, the 
city came up against a wall of re- 
sistance from site residents, who 
did not wish to be inconvenienced. 
Unable to overcome opposition 
from a vociferous minority at a 
stormy public hearing, and not feel- 
ing too flush at the moment any- 
way, Richmond dropped its plans. 
After a brief respite, the city’s re- 
newal-minded leaders turned their 
attention to a less populated sector, 
divided it into several manageable 
projects, and resumed their re- 
vamping efforts. 

Richmond’s first residential re- 
development experiment, its 11- 
acre, award-winning Plaza, was 
completed in 1957 and the project’s 
100 racially integrated dwelling 
units of various types and _ sizes 
were sold in record time (see Janu- 
ary, 1958 JouRNAL, page 18). The 
second residential project, 11 times 
larger and the first assisted by the 
United States, will see start of con- 
struction of the first of 800 units 
early in 1961. 


Potrero 

The third residential redevelop- 
ment project is the 19l-acre Potrero 
(Spanish for pasture land), prin- 
cipal subject of these paragraphs. 
This large area has all the elements 
of blight cited above; in addition, 
open drainage ditches traverse the 
land, subjecting it to severe and 
frequent flooding during rainy sea- 
sons. Appealing again to the United 
States, Richmond has sought and 
received financial assistance to plan 
remedial action. A suitable plan 
was formulated in 1960, after two 
vears of intense study. Essentially, 
the proposal calls for correction of 
all existing deficiencies: reduction 
of street areas; elimination of the 
1905 grid pattern and its countless 
fourway intersections; replacement 
of inadequate and worn out utili- 
ties; substitution of underground 
structures for open drainage 
ditches; installation of parks and 
playgrounds and other good stand- 
ard neighborhood amenities. In 
the process of rebuilding, about 
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half of the 250 site residents will 
have to be relocated; the remain- 
der, occupying standard structures, 
may elect to remain as owner-par- 
ticipants. 

The local redevelopment agency 
adopted a soft-sell attitude for the 
Potrero project. With no funds 
available for public relations pur- 
poses, it relied mainly on a fair 
press and friendly civic groups to 
disseminate information. It was 
confident that a good plan had 
been devised for the blighted area 
and announced that staff personnel 
would be available to explain the 
plan—“‘anywhere, anytime.” 


Support 

Chief responsibility for public 
education was assumed by the city 
council appointed Citizens Urban 
Renewal Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of 20 civic-conscious persons 
charged with stimulating and pro- 
moting active interest and partici- 
pation by citizens in community- 
wide development. After a thorough 
objective study, the committee 
concluded that the Potrero plan 
was in the best interests of the city 
and its inhabitants. Then, acting 
on a_ cCitizen-to-citizen basis, its 
members contacted various organi- 
zations and individuals to seek 
sponsors for small informatienal 
gatherings. Response was excellent. 
Armed with maps, charts, and other 
visual materials, agency representa- 
tives accepted invitations to neigh- 
borhood meetings, service club 
luncheons, church socials, kaffee- 
klatches. High school teachers, in- 
trigued with the community prob- 
lem, asked staff members to brief 
their young charges on urban re- 
newal, in general, and on the 
Potrero plan, in particular. 

A luncheon and bus tour of the 
project area, sponsored by the local 
chamber of commerce, was a signal 
success. Two busloads of represen- 
tatives of community organizations 
dodged potholes, meandered over 
the paper thin streets, noted the 
scattered old barns and windmills 
of a bygone era, asked questions of 
bus leaders. A few days later, a 
follow-up letter was sent to all tour 





participants, urging them to express 
their views at the approaching pub- 
lic hearing. 


Opposition 

It might be reasonable to pre- 
sume that converting a _ largely 
empty area to a modern residential 
district, with the United States pay- 
ing two-thirds of the cost, might 
receive virtually universal accept- 
ance. Not quite. 

As noted in one instance above, 
redevelopment has not always had 
clear sailing in Richmond. Civic 
support had generally been feeble 
and sometimes reluctant. Ignorance 
of the process had aroused many 
fears and suspicions. In earlier 
years, the impression had been laid 
that redevelopment was a legal and 
convenient vehicle for removing 
the war housing, occupied chiefly 
by low-income and minority groups. 
Also, as the west coast pacemaker, 
Richmond had to bear the brunt of 
many legal tests and delays, so that 
physical results were unfortunately 
long in coming. Even today, with 
new homes and factories dotting 
the once-blighted land, local critics 
of redevelopment still insist that 
the process is a scheme to enrich 
real estate operators and contrac- 
tors. 

As in the case of the abandoned 
project, opposition to the new plan 
arose primarily from within the 
project area. Spearheaded by a 
small but vigorous homeowner as- 
sociation, site residents, simmering 
while the plan was being conceived, 
mounted a campaign of impressive 
dimensions. Not heavily financed, 
the dissident elements made the 
most of all available low-cost media 
of communication: letters to the 
local daily paper; mimeographed 
bulletins; protests to elected and 
appointed city, state, and national 
officials; neighborhood assemblies; 
door-to-door contacts; telephone 
pleas. They accused the redevelop- 
ment agency of attempting to per- 
petuate a bureaucracy, of wasting 
tax monies, of poor planning, and 
cited the classic fears—insufficient 
compensation for property (“con- 
fiscation” was a much-used word), 
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destruction of old neighborhood 
ties, loss of livelihood. Among the 
few elderly and sick inhabitants, 
inability to finance better homes 
became a well publicized issue. 

“My wife and I are looking for- 
ward to retirement and the rede- 
velopment plans throw us out,” 
read a typical letter to the editor. 
“They say they'll buy us out. At my 
age I don’t want to have to start 
paying for another home. You can 
bet I won’t buy in Richmond where 
I don’t have any assurance it won't 
happen again. . .” 

“The sooner our city gets rid of 
redevelopment and stops wasting 
the taxpayers money and stops the 
heartaches of these people who will 
have to move, the better for the 
whole city’—that was the way an- 
other case read. 

The fact that only haif of the 
site families would be required to 
move did not ease concern appre- 
ciably. It had been pointed out by 
city officials that 130 families had 
been successfully relocated from ad- 
joining Eastshore Park project the 
preceding year and that, three years 
earlier, 300 families had been 
cleared from a bordering state high- 
way right-of-way without protest or 
hardship. 


Petition Filed 

Two weeks before the public 
hearing, scheduled for March 28, 
1960, opposition leaders circulated a 
petition; they succeeded in getting 
1100 signers, claimed to represent a 
cross-section of city sentiment. “We 
do not believe in redevelopment as 
it is now functioning,” the petition 
declared, demanding an immediate 
termination of Richmond’s multi- 
million dollar renewal efforts. City 
officials analyzed the petition, noted 
that many family groups had 
signed it, and that signers were 
mostly drawn from areas adjacent 
to the Potrero project rather than 
from throughout town. 


The daily Richmond Indepen- 
dent, long an energetic proponent 
of civic betterment, chided the peti- 
tioners editorially, declaring: 

“We might point out that the 
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Straws in the wind point to a resurgence of the same 

kind of last-ditch battle that was fought by 

foes of the housing movement when national sentiment was 
leaning heavily on the pro-housing side in the years following 
passage of the 1949 housing act. As a service 

to readers, therefore, the JOURNAL is taking up where 

it left off in the early ‘50s with a series of articles pointing up 
how the battle can be won. The Richmond story (starts page 115)— 
a case history of a community that overcame 

redevelopment opposition—is the first in the series. 


proponents of the program, if they 
had the time, could secure petitions 
bearing ten times that number of 
signers urging the council to go 
ahead on Potrero. 

“The Potrero project is the salva- 
tion of several areas in Richmond 
that are undeveloped, or run down, 
virtually on the verge of becoming 
slums. The Potrero project will set 
the pattern for others to follow. It 
will aid in transforming vast areas 
of idle property into attractive 
homes and business buildings. It 
will signal the start of a new life in 
Richmond. 

“It is our solemn hope that the city 
council continues to have vision 
and continues to act for the benefit 
of the greatest number of its citi- 
zens. To do so it must give the 
o.k. to Potrero.” 

Encouraged, and remembering 
that lack of community support 
had contributed to scuttling of an 
important project, other propo 
nents began to emerge. One such 
group was composed of residents of 
the abandoned project. Its mem- 
bers expressed dissatisfaction with 
the still large number of unde- 
veloped acres, the barely standard 
high-density units that sprang up 
here and there among them, the 
bad drainage, through traffic in 
living areas, and other persistent 
defects. Other vocal support came 
from organized residents of the 
Plaza. The Plaza is an island in the 
midst of the huge Potrero acreage. 
In letters to the editor and at 
frequent neighborhood meetings, 
Plaza homeowners demanded a 
planned rebuilding of the surround 
ing area; denounced do-it-yourself, 
helter-skelter reconstruction; ex 
pressed concern about their new 
home investment; foresaw losses in 
value if the newer project failed to 
pass city council vote. 

Such growing evidence of support 
for the Potrero plan spurred the 
opposition group to greater efforts. 
Obtaining legal assistance, the 
“anti’s” proposed a citywide referen- 
dum to determine if redevelopment 
should proceed. The maneuver 
failed, however, when the city attor- 
ney, citing a California court ruling 


in a nearly identical situation, held 
that a referendum election could 
not be held to block approval of a 
final redevelopment plan. 

In rapid succession, the city plan 
ning commission, the chamber of 
commerce, the Citizens Urban Re 
newal Advisory Committee, the real 
estate board, and various neighbor 
hood clubs passed resolutions re¢ 
ommending passage of the Potrero 
plan. The influential AFL-C1lO 
weekly newspaper, reaching all 
labor groups as well as the many 
barber-shop reading tables in town, 
came out with a headlined front 
page, illustrated, pro-Potrero story, 
calling attention to the proposed 
capital improvements with “built 
in jobs and pay for unionists” in 
the city’s lively plans. 


The Public Hearing 

On the eve of the hearing, the 
city manager's office issued a six- 
page report to members of the 
council, summarizing Potrero’s 
background, its relation to the com- 
munity and future projects, and di- 
rectly answering charges made by 
the petitioners. Recommending fav 
orable action, the report concluded: 
“Redevelopment is a complex sub 
ject with far-reaching and commu 
nity-wide implications that are not 
too often understood. Even officials 
closely identified with this subject 
must continually adjust their pro- 
grams to conform to changes in 
federal and state laws and _proce- 
dures. Richmond's experiences in 
redevelopment have proven this 
program to be in the best interest 
of rebuilding and upgrading our 
city of any program we have seen 
to date. If anyone else can show us 
a better one we would like to see it.”’ 

Che opposition was unperturbed. 
“Every citizen in Richmond should 
be at the public hearing for this 
project when the decision will be 
made as to whether 127 families 
will be uprooted,” its spokesman 
replied. 

Early on the night of the hearing, 
20 pickets stationed themselves at 
the entrance to city hall.to dis 
play home-made placards reading: 
“Down With Redevelopment,” 
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“Protect Taxpayers,” “My Home is 
My Castle,” “Redevelopment Fid- 
dles While Homes Burn” (the last 
a reference to a method used by the 
agency in disposing of several iso- 
lated substandard structures). 

By meeting time, some 300 spec- 
tators had crowded the council 
chambers, the largest number ever 
assembled in Richmond for a coun- 
cil session, where average audiences 
constitute fewer than a dozen souls. 
City fathers girded themselves for 
a bitter showdown; feared a shout- 
ing, name-calling, finger-pointing 
emotional orgy that had marked 
similar occurrences in the past. To 
preserve decorum, the mayor an- 
nounced that a simple agenda 
would be strictly adhered to: 

1—Opening statement by redevel- 

opment agency 

2—Speakers in favor of plan 

3—Intermission 

4—Speakers opposing plan 

5—Rebuttals 

Speakers were permitted a maxi- 
mum of five minutes on the floor. 
Twenty pleaded for passage of the 
plan; 19 opposed it. But the ex- 
pected stormy fight did not materi- 
alize. To be sure, the familiar argu- 
ments were aired by both sides— 
but, in calm, eloquent tones. The 
fact was that the local redevelop- 
ment program now had enthusiastic 
defenders, citizens who were no 
longer afraid to stand up and be 
recognized—a far cry from the in- 
different, apathetic responses of 
previous years. No longer could re- 
newal’s detractors expect to monop- 
olize council sessions. Richmond 
had obviously come a long way. 

With opposition thus neutralized, 
the public hearings closed and the 
city council, after a brief delibera- 
tion, voted unanimously to “start 
the new life in Richmond.” 

Lessons Learned 

Would the redevelopment plan 
have passed without active public 
support in the face of such deter- 
mined opposition? Chances are that 
ut best it might have squeezed 
through, based on the demonstrated 
success of earlier projects, which is 
Richmond’s major advantage over 
communities new to renewal. Not, 
perhaps, without acrimony. 

But perhaps the clearest lesson 
here is that by advance planning 
and proper preparedness, the com- 
munity can be counted upon to ex- 
press itself constructively and ob- 
Jectively on vital issues affecting it, 
sufhcient to offset last minute at- 
tempts at undermining actions. 








State 


News 





Some 44 state legislatures had al- 
ready convened for the big 1961 
legislative season as of JOURNAL 
press time, while at least three more 
were scheduled to convene in the 
next few weeks. Hundreds of bills 
relating to housing and urban re- 
newal already had been introduced 
across the country and, while it was 
too early to tell in most cases just 
how things would turn out, there 
were certain trends to be observed 
from the nature of the proposals 
submitted for consideration. Among 
them: 


l—as was predicted by the JouRNAL 
almost two years ago (see July- 
August 1959 JouRNAL, page 232), 
the public taxing power is emerging 
as a force for better housing. What's 
happening in the legislatures indi- 
cates that new thinking is being 
applied to taxation both as a stim- 
ulant for new construction (see 
middle-income housing item below) 
and as a control on existing hous- 
ing (see existing housing item be- 
low). 

2—a resurgence appears to be in 
the making of the kind of legisla- 
tive proposals that have come to be 
looked upon as obstructive: the ref- 
erendum requirement attached to 
public housing and urban renewal 
operations; the prohibition of the 
use of redevelopment land for pub- 
lic housing. : 


3—there appears to be a growing 
trend toward more direct state re- 
sponsibility in dealing with the 
housing problems of municipalities. 


URBAN RENEWAL IS BIG DEAL 
IN THE STATE LEGISLATURES 

The urban renewal idea is sweep- 
ing the country . . . if the number 
of city rebuilding-geared bills be- 
fore the legislatures is any measure. 

All kinds of renewal bills have 
popped up in the state capitals this 
session and, while there are a few 
dark spots, most of the measures in- 
dicate a bright future for the pro- 
gram. A number of the renewal- 
geared bills are reported in the 
“special interest” stories in this sec- 
tion of the JouRNAL; other of the 
highlights on the state renewal 
front are capsuled below. 


In Utah and Wyoming, urban re- 
newal enabling proposals have been 
introduced before the legislatures. 
In each case, the measure would 
give communities in the state thei 
first crack at federally-aided hous- 
ing programs. 


In Florida, the legislature will be 
asked to give Jacksonville urban re- 
newal powers. For several years, 
backers of slum clearance have been 
trying without success to get a 
workable statewide renewal law on 
the books (see July 1960 JOURNAL, 
page 271); however, the legislature 
in 1957 did grant the city of Tampa 
such powers and, since the ‘Tampa- 
only law made the grade when put 
to court test (see February 1960 
JOURNAL, page 76), it opened the 
renewal door to other communities 
willing to come in on a special-law 
basis. The Jacksonville-only bill 
was drafted for submission to the 
legislature when it convenes in 
April; the bill would give the city 
all the powers it needs to partici- 
pate in the federal Title I program. 


In Indiana, the legislature has given 
final approval to a measure that 
boosts the Indianapolis Redevelop- 
ment Commission’s bonding power 
from 4 million dollars to 8 million 
dollars by increasing the agency’s 
bonding authority from 14 to | per 
cent of the assessed valuation of 
property within the city. 


In Michigan and Arkansas, legisla- 
tive proposals under consideration 
would make it possible for commu- 
nities not now entitled to do so to 
set up separate redevelopment agen- 
cies. In both states, typical setup 
now is for the local housing author- 
ity to perform, also, as the local 
redevelopment agency. 


In Pennsylvania, a bill proposing ur- 
ban renewal “home rule” for small 
communities is in the works. The 
bill was drafted at the request of a 
batch of smaller Allegheny county 
municipalities, which at present, 
are required by law to put their 
urban renewal operations into the 
hands of the county redevelop- 
ment authority; the communities 
feel that the county authority is 
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overburdened and that they would 
be able to get on with renewal more 
quickly if they were allowed to set 
up their own agencies. 


In Wisconsin, another round in the 
battle to make land acquisition for 
renewal easier has been won: the 
legislature has approved for sub- 
mission to the voters in April a 
proposal for a state constitutional 
amendment to allow the condemna- 
tion of property without a jury ver- 
dict of necessity. The jury-verdict 
requirement of state law has caused 
trouble ever since the Milwaukee 
and Madison renewal programs got 
to rolling and just last year the leg- 
islature loosened up regulations as 
much as it could, short of a consti- 
tutional amendment as is now pro- 
posed (see July 1960 JourNAL, page 
269). 


In New York State, Governor Rocke- 
feller has asked the legislature to 
make available for the next fiscal 
year 10 million dollars for the pro- 
gram of state grants for urban re- 
newal projects. (Under the pro- 
gram, the state pays one-half the 
local share of federally-aided re- 
newal projects.) Expected approval 
of Governor Rockefeller’s request 
would avert a sudden end to the 
program, which has helped in the 
advancement of 150 million dollars 
worth of city rebuilding in the past 
two years. 


In Connecticut, the legislature is 
contemplating proposals that would 
set up a program of direct state aid 
for renewal somewhat like the New 
York State operation described 
above. As in the case of the New 
York State program, the Connecti- 
cut program would provide state 
contributions amounting to one- 
half the local share of a federally- 
aided Title I operation. Other pro- 
visions of the Connecticut measure: 
grants amounting to one-half net 
project costs in the case of no-fed- 
eral-aid operations, technical assist- 
ance to smaller communities under- 
taking renewal. The program would 
be administered by the Connecti- 
cut Development Commission. 


In Iowa, proposed legislation would 
authorize the creation of private 
urban development corporations 
for downtown renewal projects. 


In Georgia, the legislature is consid- 


ering a number of amendments to 
existing urban renewal laws, in- 
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cluding: (1) swapping the term 
“blighted” for the term “slum” in 
regard to areas eligible for urban 
renewal, in order to get communi- 
ties on the slum-prevention track; 
(2) permitting less thickly popu- 
lated areas to be included in urban 
renewal projects; (3) permitting 
redevelopment agencies to take 
into consideration factors other 
than land price offered when de- 
termining what redeveloper should 
be awarded a rebuilding job. 


In Arizona, a bill before the legis- 
lature would prohibit the use of 
redevelopment land for public 
housing, while in California, there is 
under consideration a measure that 
would eliminate the existing ban 
on the use of redevelopment land 
for public housing. 


In California, there are a number of 
bills before the legislature calling 
for changes in eminent domain pro- 
cedures. Among them is one pro- 
posing a state constitutional amend- 
ment that would provide the 
legislature with the authority to 
prescribe the manner, time, and 
purposes for which property could 
be condemned and the persons or 
entities entitled to initiate the pro- 
ceedings. The measure is said to be 
primarily aimed at helping re- 
development agencies but, accord- 
ing to the San Francisco regional 
office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, it would “be of bene 
ficial effect” for housing authorities 
as well. If it finally goes through, 
the constitutional amendment, 
among other things, would pave 
the way for the legislature to per- 
mit immediate entry on condemned 
land—a state of affairs that rede- 
velopment agencies in the state 
have long been seeking (see Janu- 
ary 1959 JourNAL, page 19). 


In New Jersey, the state department 
of conservation and economic de- 
velopment is seeking an additional 
$200,000 to finance and expand 
during the next year an existing 
state program designed to encour- 
age municipalities to launch com- 
prehensive and continuous plan- 
ning programs. The state aid is 
available to communities having 
master plans but unable, for finan- 
cial reasons, to continue planning 
work. With the proposed new 
funds, the state department would 
also like to offer planning help to 
smaller communities (under 50,000 
population) in integrating urban 
renewal projects with master plans. 


STATES STUDY DEVICES AIMED AT 
CONTROL OF EXISTING DWELLINGS 
Getting some attention in the 
states are a few of the ideas that 
have been suggested from time to 
time by the JOURNAL as possibly 
what's needed to add spice to mu- 
nicipal recipes for the control of 
existing housing. Among devices 
getting a hearing that are designed 
to put some ginger in the drive to 
discourage slumkeeping and en 
courage good housekeeping: 


Tricks with taxes: Scheduled for 
April hearings is a measure that 
would permit California taxing 
bodies to exempt property improve- 
ments from taxation or to limit the 
rate of taxation on property. One 
of the leaders in the drive to get 
the measure enacted: NAHRO 
President Karl Falk (see page 128). 

Earlier, a somewhat similar meas- 
ure was rejected by the Indiana 
legislature. The Indiana bill would 
have permitted property tax ex 
emptions, such as are in effect in 
New York City (see July-August 
1959 JOURNAL, page 232), for im 
provements made to slum housing. 


Results with rents: Under study 
in Albany is a measure that Mayor 
Wagner of New York City has been 
trying to push through the legis 
lature for the past two years. The 
measure would permit NYC's real 
estate Commissioner, with court ap 
proval, to become a_ receiver of 
rents for deteriorated buildings 
whose owners refuse to make re- 
pairs. Rent returns would then be 
used to eliminate dangerous condi 
tions in the buildings. 


Money with motive: Also recom- 
mended in New York State is the 
creation of a state mortgage guar- 
antee organization designed to en- 
courage home fixup by facilitating 
the financing of rehabilitation in 
blighted areas. The proposed state 
organization could guarantee the 
principal of home-improvement 
mortgage loans in areas designated 
for urban renewal treatment. 


ANTI-BIAS BILLS IN THE WORKS 
IN SEVERAL STATE LEGISLATURES 
The opening up of housing op 
portunities for minority groups has 
been up for consideration in at 
least seven state legislatures since 
the start of the 1961 legislative sea 
son: in one of the states, Pennsyl 
vania, a new anti-bias-in-housing 
measure already has been signed 
(Continued column one, page 124) 
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DYERSBURG SETTLES FOR NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


Back in 1957, when the Dyers- 
burg, Tennessee housing authority 
was first established, the commis- 
sioners and staff were sure of just 
one thing: that for the low-rent 
program they were about to sire 
they wanted nothing but the best 
—the best in design . . . the best in 
materials . . . the best in construc- 
tion techniques. Their aim: to con- 
ceive a kind of public housing that 
would be a source of pride to its 
parent authority, an incentive to 
do better for the private housing 
industry, and a genuine asset to the 
community. 

Presented below is the story of 
the loving care the Dyersburg au- 
thority gave its baby—a kind of cod- 
dling that, in the end, added up to 
good living, good looks, and good 
sense. 

Getting “Experience” 

With no Dr. Spock of public 
housing to fall back on, the Dyers- 
burg authority in 1957 decided that 
their first objective should be to 
get a broad perspective on how oth- 
er housing authorities were bring- 
ing up buildings. While they had 
no intention of becoming bound 
to old-hat public housing ideas, the 
Dyersburg team traveled far and 
wide to get “experience.” In their 
home state, they visited Clarksville, 
Memphis, Paris, Union City, and 
Brownsville. They went north to 


Michigan. And they went as far 
west as Texas. 

Then, armed with a multitude 
of facts, theories, ideas, and opin- 
ions, the travelers returned home 
to get to work. 

Big Decision 

First order of business then be- 
came what the authority describes 
as “probably the most serious de- 
cision” a housing agency must 
make: selection of the man who 
would midwife the program, the 
architect. What the Dyersburg au- 
thority wanted was an architect 
who, though not necessarily expe- 
rienced in public housing design, 
“had proved himself to be original 
in thinking and ingenious in ap- 
proach.” Architectural magazines 
became the authority’s Who’s Who: 
they were scanned for the names 
of designers who had won special 
recognition in any of the various 
architectural fields. Those firms 
that looked good were contacted 
and eventually ten architectural 
concerns were interviewed. Ques- 
tioning during the interviews was 
directed at determining whether 
the architects would be willing to 
discard old ideas and come up with 
something new in the way of pub- 
lic housing design. 

In the end, Mann and Harrover 
of Memphis—the firm had just won 


a national award for the design of 
the Memphis Academy of Arts—was 
selected. Cooperating with the ar- 
chitects were Ewald Associates, land- 
scape architects and planners, and 
C. F. Fumbanks, a local man, who 
served as supervising architect. The 
Dyersburg authority is convinced 
that the team, working along with 
the LHA’s own staff, “provided a 
design destined to revolutionize the 
concept of public housing in the 
United States.” 
The Projects 

The basic job the Dyersburg au- 
thority had cut out for the archi- 
tects was to design 155 units, to 
be constructed on two sites total- 
ling 35.53 acres. But the authority 
wanted a lot more: they wanted de- 
velopments that would be of a con- 
temporary style of architecture but 
that would avoid the stark func- 
tionalism and monotony associated 
with modern subdivisions; they 
wanted developments that would 
provide the most in livability for 
tenants; they wanted developments 
with as low a density as possible; 
they wanted developments as dur- 
able and fireproof as possible; they 
wanted developments, in short, that 
would incorporate nothing but the 
best. 

What the architects came up with 
was two developments made up of 
modern one-story duplexes (one 
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project is known as Morrison Court 
and the other, as Walker Court); 
together they provide 37 one-bed- 
room, 60 two-bedroom, 40 three- 
bedroom, 16 four-bedroom, and two 
five-bedroom units at a density of 
1.3 families per acre. In translating 
the housing authority’s nothing- 
but-the-best philosophy into blue- 
prints, the architects came up with 
a number of ideas that represented 
a sharp break with housing tradi- 
tions in Dyersburg. The plans set 
the community to talking but, in 
the end, there was virtually unani- 
mous acclaim from city officials, 
from civic groups, and, especially, 
from the families who eventually 
moved in. 
“Good Living” Features 

One of the most controversial of 
the architects’ new - for - Dyersburg 
ideas was the concept of “interior 
living’: instead of the usual front- 
door -to-the-street arrangement of 


buildings, a topsy-turvy setup was 
used, whereby service and parking 
facilities are streetside, while the 
front doors of the units open into 
broad green courts formed by art- 
ful placement of buildings (see site 
plan, below). 

As evidence that “interior liv- 
ing” can spell “good living,” the 
Dyersburg authority points to these 
advantages for the scheme: (1) 
alleys and other such “interior” 
service thoroughfares are obviated, 
with the result that more space is 
available for indoor and/or out- 
door living; (2) the traffic hazard 
virtually is eliminated from the in- 
terior courts that are used by kids 
for outdoor play; (3) children can 
call on friends in several other 
nearby units without crossing a 
street; (4) there is more privacy 
and quiet for tenants. 

Among other signs of the “good 
living” consciousness of the Dyers- 
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burg authority: the placement of 
larger units where they would have 
the most open space accessible; the 
provision in the larger units of two 
half baths, one with toilet and lava- 
tory and the other, with bathtub 
and lavatory (the authority had 
wanted to provide two full baths 
but costs were prohibitive). 
“Good Looks” Features 

The application of the “interior 
living” concept to the Dyersburg 
projects, coupled with the over-all 
aim of avoiding monotony in ap- 
pearance led the designers to dig 
deep into the architectural grab- 
bag for tricks that would make the 
projects something special. Among 
the devices used: 


-a zig and a zag. Contributing to 
the over-all appearance of the proj- 
ect is the way the buildings are laid 
out on the site. Instead of follow- 
ing a straight line scheme, setbacks 


“The interior living” concept 
as it was worked out for 

one of the Dyersburg 
developments is shown in the 
architect’s rendering above. 












At left: floor plan fora 
typical duplex of 
two three-bedroom units. 














Right: Backyards face the 
street but peek-a-boo concrete 
walls hide the 

paraphernalia of living, 
impress passersby favorably, 
give tenants both privacy 
and visibility. 
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Above: Louvered steel doors 
conceal forced air gas 
furnace and individual gas 
hot water heater. 

View is from the living room 
looking into the kitchen 

of one-bedroom apartment. 








Below: The larger duplex units combine pitched steel roofs with the 
basic flat concrete roofs used in the Dyersburg homes. What was 
achieved: relief from monotony outside; spaciousness and interest inside. 





are staggered, with the result, ac- 
cording to J. M. Boyd, executive 
director of the housing authority, 
that a zigzag pattern is created 
“that is not characteristic of most 
public housing” but that sometimes 
is seen in some of the “better pri- 
vate subdivisions.” 


—peek-a-boo walls. Because of the 
“interior living” scheme, it was just 
as important to make the “back- 
door” view of the developments— 
the first-impression view for an 
“outsider” coming into a project— 
as attractive as the “inside” living 
area. What turned out to be an- 
other of the controversial aspects 
of the project was the device used 
to achieve this purpose: the peek- 
a-boo wall. 

Since service yards of the projects 
—they are used for storing trash 
cans, for utility meters, and for 
laundry lines—face the streets, the 
architects had to hide the unattrac- 
tive facilities within in a way that 
would contribute to the eye-appeal 
of the developments. What they 
decided upon was a decorative con- 





crete wall—in effect, a peek-a-boo 
wall, because it is perforated in 
such a way as to make it possible 
for those inside to see what's going 
on outside but that, at the same 
time, protects the “ins” from the 
curious eyes of the “outs.” Accord. 
ing to Mr. Boyd, tenants almost in- 
variably disliked the walls when 
they first moved into the projects 
and then, in just about every case, 
were quick to change their minds. 
Says he: “.. . [in general] there has 
been a tremendous acceptance of the 
walls and enthusiasm for them.” 


—from top to bottom. Also adding 
a decorative note to the projects is 
the ceiling-to-floor window wall 
construction. The windows, Mr. 
Boyd says, “with their colorful pan- 
els, provide a touch of color for the 
buildings.” 


—the ups and downs. Careful atten 
tion to “good looks” details is evi- 
dent also in the style of roofs used 
on the buildings. Primary decision 
was to employ flat concrete slab 
roofs; however, it was recognized 
that if all the buildings had flat 
tops, the resulting impression might 
be ‘dull and uninteresting. To add 
variety to the rooftop “prairies” 
the designers added a few “hills”; 
the duplexes housing the larger 
units have roofs that combine the 
flat concrete slabs typical of the 
rest of the project with a sloping 
center constructed of pitched Stran 
Steel. 

The up-and-down roof arrange- 
ment also provided the opportunity 
to vary interior design somewhat: 
in the units having pitched roofs, 
the sloping contour was followed 
on the interior ceiling in order to 
give a feeling of more spaciousness 
and a more interesting appearance 
to the living room, where in each 
case the slope occurs. In some cases, 
the flat-roofed portion of these units 
also made it possible for the archi- 
tects to use skylights and gravity 
vents to supply natural light and 
ventilation for bathrooms. 

Roof drainage is handled by 
means of projecting metal water 
spouts that direct the water into red- 
wood framed gravel splash boxes. 


“Good Sense” Features 
From the beginning, the author- 
ity demanded—and saw to it that 
it got—only the latest and best ma- 
terials for the projects in order that 
they would be as safe and durable 
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as possible. The stuff that went into 
the making of the roofs described 
above was one of the results of this 
“good sense” philosophy: the flat 
concrete roofs are made of five 
inches of poured reinforced con- 
crete, while the pitched portions 
are made of steel and builtup tar, 
with white marble chips as the ag- 
gregate. All roofs are of the 20-year 
builtup variety. 

Among other “good sense” fea- 
tures: (1) Floors—concrete slab over 
gravel fill, with a 4 mil plastic mem- 
brane vapor barrier, and covered 
with rubber-based tile. (2) Walls— 
load bearing concrete block with 
brick cavity and steel pipe columns 
picking up the roof load at inter- 
mediate points. (3) Interior parti- 
tions—2-inch solid plaster, with plas- 
ter board lath. (4) Wall finish— 
in living room, bedroom, and hall 
areas, colored sprayed-on plaster; 
in kitchen and baths, a smooth 
painted plaster; and, on ceiling 
slabs, an acoustical plaster. (5) 
Windows—window wall construc- 
tion, with steel intermediate, going 
from floor to ceiling, with insu- 
lated cement asbestos panels in the 
lower wall sections. 

Money’s-Worth Construction 

The “good sense” philosophy of 
the Dyersburg authority was ex- 
tended all the way through the 
construction period of the projects: 
great pains were taken to set up the 
kind of contractor-architect-author- 
ity relationship that would assure 
the authority’s getting its money’s 
worth. 

In the attempt to establish the 
right “construction climate,” the 
biggest problem, according to Mr. 
Boyd, was trying to get across to 
the contractor that low-rent hous- 
ing does not mean low-grade hous- 
ing. And the contractor had to be 
convinced, Mr. Boyd says, that he 
was “to forget past experience in 
low-rent housing ... ,” because the 
Dyersburg operation was far differ- 
ent from anything he’d probably 
done in the public housing field. 

The projects went under con- 
struction at a time when the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration was in 
the process of changing its policy 
in regard to field construction rep- 
resentatives and, as a result, the 
authority was instructed to supply 
its own supervisors. The supervi- 
sors, working directly under Mann 
and Harrover, were Mr. Fumbanks, 
the local architect mentioned ear- 
lier, who, on a half-time basis, was 
commissioned to inspect each of the 
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construction sites at least once a 
day, and a clerk of the works, Carl 
Sedberry, who operated on a full- 
time basis. The careful supervision 
of work as it was being carried out 
by the contractor and subcontrac- 
tors paid off more than once. One 
of the most dramatic examples was 
the case of the plumbing subcon- 
tractor, who turned out to be broke: 
the site inspectors were able to spot 
before too much damage was done 
the fact that the plumbing man 
was cutting corners; this fact was 
reported to the city public works 
department (major installations 
would eventually become city prop- 
erty), which, in turn, sent its own 
man out to keep a check on the 
plumber; end result was that the 
plumbing man gave up because of 
insolvency and the general contrac- 
tor took over. 

In addition to the regular field 
supervision by Messrs. Fumbanks 





tion could be okeyed by the ar- 
chitect. 

Among other “battle lines” dur 
ing the construction phase: (1) im 
proper supervision on the part of 
the contractor—overcome somewhat 
by the special overseeing by author- 
ity-architect inspectors as mentioned 
above; (2) apparent attempts at 
skimping on materials (one exam 
ple: the contractor proposed that 
all brick to be used on the job be 
inspected while still in freight cars, 
rather than on-site—a scheme that, 
the JOURNAL has been told, no one 
fell for, “least of all the architects, 
who literally howled when they 
heard about it”); (3) featherbed- 
ding—checking by the authority put 
an end to this practice. 

The Rewards 

The loving care with which the 
Dyersburg authority went about de 
veloping its 155-unit program ap 





Flat concrete roofs, shown under construction above, are another of the new- 
for-Dyersburg features of the low-rent developments. Roofs are 20-year type. 


and Sedberry, once a week a con- 
‘ference was held in which these 
two men, a representative of Mann 
and Harrover’s Memphis office, top 
authority staffers, and representa- 
tives of the contractor participated. 
These hash sessions provided the 
opportunity for working out many 
special problems, as, for example, 
what the authority calls “the battle 
of the sinks.” An unusual difficulty 
with the installation of kitchen 
sinks required three conferences but 
the working agreement that re- 
sulted, Mr. Boyd says, “led to a 
mutual trust between architects, 
the authority, and the contractor.” 

Another outcome of the confer- 
ences was the “trial balloon” plan: 
when a difficult job came up, the 
contractor would do a trial instal- 
lation in one unit and then move 
on to other work until the installa- 


parently has paid off—both in 
money and in the approval of the 
community-at-large. 

The cost of the two-project pro- 
gram as listed in development 
budgets was $1,997,646, or a per 
unit cost of $12,888. Expenditures 
indicate, however, that the actual 
cost will come to $1,970,000, or 
around $12,710 per unit. 

But the project has paid off in 
more than money: it has paid off, 
also, in a warm community reac- 
tion. Among those who have voiced 
their approval: the mayor and the 
board of aldermen, the Dyersburg 
municipal-regional planning com 
mission, members of several civic 
clubs who toured the projects dur- 
ing construction (Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Jaycee), and the tenants who have 
been living in the finished build 
ings. 
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STATE NEWS—— 

(Continued from page 119) 

into law, while in six others—New 
Jersey, Washington, Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Illinois— 
bills are at various points along the 
legislative production line. Details 
follow. 


Pennsylvania. Signed by Governor 
David L. Lawrence in February, 
Pennsylvania’s new anti-bias law 
goes into effect in September. The 
law will prohibit discrimination in 
the sale or rental of virtually all 
housing. Only exceptions: owner- 
occupied — single-family dwellings 
and two-family dwellings in which 
one unit is occupied by the owners. 


New Jersey. Reported to be getting 
friendly treatment from New Jersey 
lawmakers is a measure liberalizing 
existing anti-bias legislation, which 
affects only subsidized and publicly- 
assisted housing. What's proposed: 
inclusion of most private housing. 
Not subject to provisions of either 
the present or the proposed law are 
two-family dwellings and owner- 
occupied rooming houses. 


Washington. In committee in the 
Washington legislature is a measure 
that, like the New Jersey bill men- 
tioned above, would broaden exist- 
ing anti-bias laws. The Washington 
proposal would extend the ban on 
bias to all housing. 


Alaska. As part of a general anti- 
discrimination proposal now be- 
fore the Alaska legislature, bias 
would be prohibited in public 
housing, in all publicly-assisted 
housing, and in the sale or lease of 
all private housing having three or 
more units. 


Illinois. Less specific in its applica- 
tion than the measures described 
above is an anti-bias proposal that 
was introduced before the Illinois 
legislature in February. The IIli- 
nois bill sets up procedures for en- 
forcing a policy of equality of op- 
portunity in the rental or purchase 
of dwellings and land. More spe- 
cifically, the bill would empower 
the state human relations commis- 
sion to act on complaints of unfair 
housing practices; if the commis- 
sion is unable to get compliance 
with its decisions, such compliance 
could ultimately be sought eames 
county or circuit courts. 
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Calitornia. In the works in Cali- 
fornia is a bill that would amend 
various sections of the state health 
and safety code that deal with 
discrimination in housing. The 
amendments would make anti-bias 
laws applicable to all housing 
(formerly restricted to publicly-as- 
sisted housing). 


New York State. Appearing more 
likely of passage than a similar bill 
that was killed in the last hours of 
the legislative session last year, is a 
measure that would give New York 
State anti-bias legislation affecting 
private housing. Reported to have 
the support of the governor and 
both Republican and Democrat 
legislators is a bill that (1) would 
prohibit bias in the sale or rental 
of all multiple dwellings of three 
or more units, except the owner oc- 
cupied three-unit dwelling; (2) 
would prohibit discrimination in 
the sale or rental of private houses 
in developments of ten or more 
dwellings (only affects initial sale); 
(3) would ban bias in the sale or 
rental of all commercial property; 
(4) would prohibit realtors and 
mortgage lenders from discrimina- 
tory practices. The measure also 
ne appropriate $100,000 for the 
State Commission Against Discrim- 
ination to help finance supervision 
of the law. 


CALIFORNIA MAY BE NEXT WITH 
STATE HOUSING FOR AGED PLAN 

California may soon join the 
ranks of states having programs of 
financial aid for housing for the 
aged (already on the list are Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Connecticut— 
see October 1958 JouRNAL, page 315 
—and Louisiana—see January Jour- 
NAL, page 18). Up before the Cali- 
fornia legislature are several bills 
calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment that would enable the state to 
issue bonds to finance such a pro- 
gram. Typical of the measures is 
one calling for the state to make 
available 100 million dollars in 
loans to individuals, private cor- 
porations, and public agencies (in- 
cluding local housing authorities) 
for the construction of housing for 
senior citizens. Also in the works in 
California: a bill that would create 
a new “Office of Housing Adminis- 
trator for the Elderly;” it would 
operate within the office of the 
governor. 

Meanwhile . 


—in New Jersey, where just last year 





a plan of tax breaks for elderly 
home owners was initiated (sce 
January JOURNAL, page 19), Govy- 
ernor Meyner in a message to the 
legislature, has asked that consider- 
ation be given ways to promote con- 
struction of rental units for the 
aged; 


—in New York State, also in a mes- 
sage to the legislature, Governor 
Rockefeller has urged. expansion of 
current state activities on the hous 
ing for the aged front. 


HOUSING, RENEWAL REFERENDUM 
BILLS REAR UP IN LEGISLATURES 

Casting a cloud on housing hori 
zons is the appearance in a number 
of state legislatures of bills calling 
for referenda in connection with 
public housing and urban renewal 
operations. Referenda have had an 
unfavorable reputation in the hous 
ing field ever since passage of the 
Housing Act of 1949, when the ref 
erendum was wielded as a crippling 
weapon by program opponents. 

Referendum-requiring bills have 
turned up in Massachusetts, in 
Ohio, in Arizona, and in California 
since the 1961 legislative season 
opened, while a tide-bucking pro 
posal—it would eliminate an exist 
ing referendum requirement—has 
been introduced in Nebraska. The 
Massachusetts bill—it would have 
subjected each renewal project pro 
posal to approval of voters in the 
ward in which it was to be located 

already has been rejected by the 
legislature. Details on the bills still 
pending follow. 


Ohio. Public housing is the target of 
the referendum measure up before 
the Ohio legislature. The bill 
would require submission of every 
proposal for public housing proj 
ects to voter test. 


California. In California, a state 
where referenda already are re 
quired in connection with public 
housing proposals, a move was un 
der way to subject redevelopment 
projects to similar treatment. How 
ever, the original bill has been 
amended and final legislative ac 
tion is still pending on the revised 
proposal, which would instead re 
quire referenda on the _ broadet 
question of whether or not a com 
munity may set up a redevelopment 
agency. 


Arizona. A measure up before the 
Arizona legislature would require 
that a municipality secure petitions 
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signed by 50 per cent of all prop. 
erty owners in each area proposed 
for urban renewal before any action 
could be taken. 


Nebraska. Current renewal enabling 
legislation in Nebraska requires 
that metropolitan, primary, or first 
class cities wishing to establish ur- 
ban renewal agencies must first 
secure permission of voters. A bill 
under consideration of state law- 
makers would eliminate this re 
quirement. 


RELOCATION HARDSHIPS SHOW UP 
AS MATTER OF CONCERN IN STATES 

Evident in what's been going on 
since the 1961 legislative season got 
started is a growing awareness at 
the state level of the hardships im- 
posed by displacement of families 
for urban renewal and other public 
improvement programs. Among the 
signs: 


—In California, several bills have 
been introduced before the legisla- 
ture that are aimed at providing 
solutions for relocation problems. 
Among them is one that gives rec- 
ognition to state responsibility in 
this area: it would create the posi- 
tion of state housing coordinator, 
a gubernatorial appointee who 
would be responsible for assisting 
displacees from all public programs 
find new homes, for advising the 
governor on all matters concerning 
relocation, and for making legisla- 
tive proposals designed to improve 
the relocation picture. Other relo- 
cation-geared measures now before 
the California legislature: : 
l—a bill authorizing housing au- 
thorities to assist in relocating fam- 
ilies and businesses from redevelop- 
ment areas. Under terms of the 
measure, housing authorities would 
maintain a tenant placement serv- 
ice and would be authorized to 
spend $200 for relocation of indi- 
viduals and families and up to $500 
for relocation of businesses, such 
expenditures to be returned to the 
authorities by the public or private 
agencies undertaking the redevelop- 
ment operations. 


2—a bill authorizing redevelopment 


agencies to construct and sell at cost 
homes designed as relocation re- 
sources for families displaced by 
urban renewal operations. 


—In Rhode Island, a bill designed 
to pave the way for special reloca- 
tion payments to persons displaced 
by nonassisted renewal projects has 
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CHICAGO BEGINS TO WIELD ANTI-SLUM 
WEAPON FORGED IN 1959 LEGISLATURE 


Chicago last year began to try out an anti-slum weapon that 
had been forged in the 1959 session of the legislature (see No 
vember 1959 JouRNAL, page 371). According to reports, early 
results of the trials—conducted in what is known as the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood urban renewal area—indicate that the law may 
in the long run save the city millions of dollars (about 50 per 
cent of estimated costs) in condemnation awards. 

Aimed at getting slumkeepers out of the gravy and into the 
soup, the 1959 legislation—it was in the shape of an amendment 
to eminent domain statutes—permits the basing of condemna 
tion awards on the true value of a property, rather than on the 
inflated value that results when rental income acquired through 
illegal overcrowding is considered. The law also provides for 
condemnation award penalties to take into account other kinds 
of housing code violations. Some samples of the kind of results 
yielded in the Hyde Park-Kenwood trials follow. 


prior to enactment of the 1959 law, a 12 units-over-two-stores 
building had been appraised at a fair market value of $29,000. 
After enactment of the law, the city inspected the building and, 
on the basis of findings, filed suit to have the premises vacated. 
At the same time, an architect was instructed to draw up plans 
for work that would be required to bring the building into com 
pliance with the local housing code and, as it turned out, price 
tag on the fixup would have come to $51,000. Armed with these 
facts and the new eminent domain law, the city offered the 
owners fair market value of the vacant land, minus the cost of 
removing the structure. A deal was made, with the purchase 
price of the property paid by the city at $11,000. 


in another case, a slum building that had been purchased some 
years ago for $265,000—with a $160,000 mortgage loan—was up for 
condemnation. The jury, taking into account the 1959 law, came 
up with a valuation of $150,000—less than the purchase price and 
less, even, than the amount of the original mortgage loan. 


in a third case, three slum houses that previously had been 
subdivided without permit had been sold to their last owner for 
$69,000. City inspection of the premises turned up numerous 
housing code violations and when condemnation proceedings 
were initiated, the illegal conversion and conditions were pointed 
out to the jury. The result: the condemnation award was set at 
$32,000—the going use-value, minus the cost of correcting code 
violations. 














been introduced in the legislature. 
The bill is particularly aimed at 
giving a break to families being 
displaced by a Providence renewal 
operation known as the Mashapaug 
redevelopment project; since the 
project is being financed by the 
city, without federal funds, families 
would not qualify for relocation 
payments provided in the federal 
program. Under the proposed legis- 
lation, the local redevelopment 
agency would be able to make pay- 
ments of up to $200 to families be- 
ing displaced by the project and 
up to $3000 to business firms. 


—In Pennsylvania, the legislature 
is likely to be asked to consider 
again proposals designed to provide 
relocation payments to families dis- 
placed by the highway program 
and, possibly, other public pro- 
grams as well. For the past several 
years, the city of Philadelphia, 
which has been providing payments 
for displacees from municipal 
funds, has been seeking such legis 
lation and word is that the city will 
try, try again (see February Jour- 
NAL, page 78). 

WISCONSIN HOME BUILDERS MAY 
BE REQUIRED TO GET LICENSES 

Newcomers into the homebuild 
ing industry in Wisconsin would be 
required to apply for licenses, take 
a written examination, go before a 
board made up at least in part by 
oldtime builders, and pay fees, if 
a bill now under study in legisla- 
tive committees is approved. The 
Wisconsin homebuilding industry 
is giving strong support to the 
measure. 

Spokesmen for home builders in 
the state have rejected accusations 
that support for the licensing bill 
stems from the control it would im- 
pose on the rate new competition is 
entering the field. Insisting that the 
purpose of the measure is to up- 
grade the industry and guarantee 
better and safer homes, one repre- 
sentative of the Wisconsin Builders 
Association said: “Our sole interest 
is the public interest.” 

Specifically, the proposed legis- 
lation would authorize the gov 
ernor to name a_ three-member 
board, with at least two of the 
members to be licensed builders. 
The board would have final say on 
whether or not a prospective new 
builder could get a license. Appli- 
cants also would have to: (1) take 
a written examination to show that 
they have fair knowledge of Eng- 
lish, reading, writing, spelling, and 
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elementary arithmetic; (2) show 
they can read building plans; (3) 
demonstrate an understanding of 
“the obligations of a_ residential 
builder to the public.” The appli- 
cation fee would be $35 and the 
annual license fee $25. 

STATES STUDY HOUSING HELP 

FOR MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILIES 

A better housing deal for middle- 
income families may be the out- 
come of action in a number of state 
legislatures this year. A rundown 
of activity affecting the housing op 
portunities for “in-betweeners”: 

In Alaska, Governor Egan is seeking 
creation of what amounts to a little 
Fannie Mae _ (Federal National 
Mortgage Association). What’s pro- 
posed is the use of Alaska Housing 
Authority funds to set up a public 
corporation that would be respon- 
sible for directing activities for sec- 
ondary home mortgage operations. 
Initial funds would be used to pur- 
chase mortgage contracts which, in 
turn, would be offered as collateral 
against bond issues for further 
mortgage financing. 

In California, there is in the works a 
bill that would create a state mort- 
gage authority, purpose of which 
would be to make it possible for 
low- and middle-income families to 
buy homes on easy terms. Strongly 
supported by labor, the bill would 
empower the new agency to issue 
revenue bonds and notes, to acquire 
and dispose of mortgages under 
conditions that would make it pos- 
sible to provide interest-rate breaks 
for home buyers, and to issue “in- 
terest riders.” 

Also due for consideration of 
California lawmakers are a battery 
of bills resulting from a legislative 
investigation into what has been 
called “blue sky” home financing— 
“10 per cent operations” that were 
said to have resulted in losses to 
investors and home buyers. Bills 
introduced, according to their spon- 
sor, are designed to encourage “pri- 
mary financing closer to the actual 
value of the home . . . [in order to} 
discourage loose and unsound sec- 
ond trust deeds in newly construct- 
ed residences.” Among the pro- 
posals: an increase in savings and 
loan association home loan limits 
from 75 per cent to 90 per cent; a 
plan for insuring the upper 20 per 
cent of mortgage loans for housing 
of up to four units. 


In New Jersey, Governor Robert B. 
Meyner has put his support behind 
measures to expand the state’s cur- 





rent middle-income housing pro- 
gram (operates under a limited. 
dividend housing law) and to 
launch new operations in the mid- 
dle-income housing field. Among 
the governor’s legislative proposals: 
(1) a 25 million dollar bond issue 
for long-term, low-interest loans for 
private construction of middle-in 
come rental housing—the program 
would permit municipalities to of 
fer housing developers tax exemp 
tions and to accept from them pay 
ments in lieu of taxes; (2) author 
ization for local housing authorities 
to construct rental housing for mid 
dle-income, as well as low-income, 
families; (3) eminent domain pow- 
ers for municipalities to permit a¢ 
quisition of nonurban renewal land 
for middle-income housing projects 
that would be constructed under 
the limited-dividend law. 


In Rhode Island, Mayor Walter 
Reynolds of Providence has submit 
ted a proposal to the state legisla 
ture that would enable the city to 
give private builders tax conces 
sions of up to 50 per cent on middle- 
income housing constructed in re 
development areas. 


In New York State, some 180 bills 
aimed at extending and/or amend 
ing rent control (NYS is the only 
state to have such legislation still 
on the books) have been introduced 
before the legislature. In his mes 
sage to the legislature, Governor 
Rockefeller strongly endorsed an 
extension of controls, declaring 
that if they were dropped “hun 
dreds of thousands . . . will suffer 
severe hardship.” The governor 
also called for studies into inequi 
ties of the current setup. 

Also included in the guberna 
torial message was a rundown on 
achievements under the New York 
State Housing Finance Agency that 
was set up last year (see July 1960 
JOURNAL, page 272). Governor 
Rockefeller said that some 45 proj 
ects in various stages have resulted 
from state activity in the middle 
income housing field and that the 
program is receiving “hearty sup- 
port of private developers, includ 
ing labor unions, fraternal organ 
izations, and other nonprofit insti 
tutions.” 


In Connecticut, the legislature has 
under consideration a measure that 
would provide tax relief for private 
corporations willing to  under- 
take middle-income housing. 

(Continued column one, page 131) 
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LONG-RANGE MAINTENANCE PLANNING 


is focus for NAHRO'’S 1961 T&M committee 


\ project designed to help au- 
thorities plan for the future—both 
technically and financially—is now 
beginning to roll under the direc- 
tion of the Technical and Mainte- 
nance Committee of NAHRO’s new 
Housing Division. Undertaken at 
the request of the Division’s Exec- 
utive Committee, the end result is 
to be a Guide to Assist in Long- 
Range Maintenance Planning. 

The plan is to issue the Guide 
in two parts: part one will cover 
structural elements; part two, util- 
ities, equipment, and grounds. In- 
cluded under the “structural” head- 
ing are: foundations; roofs; win- 
dows and doors; and the shell, in- 
cluding interior walls, floors, and 
ceilings. 

The basic purpose of the Guide 
is to help authorities obtain the 
kind of data needed to determine 
how much money should be put in 
reserve to pay for the major repairs 
and replacements that cannot be 
avoided as buildings grow older. 


Six Aids to Planning 
The Guide will aid authorities 
in acquiring such data by giving 
them the following information 
and assistance on each of the struc- 
tural elements covered: 


I1—Examples of the typical kinds 
and causes of failure and deterio- 
ration that sooner or later are en- 
countered in all buildings. 


2—A “manual” of the kinds of in- 
spection techniques that are nec- 
essary both to reveal the current 
condition of the plant and to pre- 
dict the probable performance of 
the various components. 


3—Descriptions of suitable ways of 
making major repairs and replace- 
ments, taking into account effec- 
tiveness, economy, and related con- 
siderations. 


!—Estimated costs for such methods 
based on current experience in 
major geographical areas. 


5—Recent technical developments 
which, if proven in use, would re- 
sult in better methods of repair or 
replacement. 


6—Publications and sources of in 
formation that can be consulted 
for detailed evaluation of problems 
and possible solutions. 

Plans for carrying out the project 
were made at a meeting of the 
T&M Committee in Chicago Jan 
uary 26-27. Committee members di 
vided up into “teams” to take re 
sponsibility for the four sections 
on structures. The committee also 
decided upon some of the con- 
sultants; publications; and govern 
mental, academic, and trade re 
sources that can be utilized by the 
teams. In addition, procedures were 
discussed for preparing drafts, hav 
ing them evaluated at regional 
meetings and the national confer 
ence, and incorporating the sug 
gestions obtained at these meetings 
in the final version. 


Who’s in Charge? 

The 1961 T&M Committee is 
headed up by Henry R. Stefanik, 
administrative assistant at the Cin 
cinnati Metropolitan Housing Au 
thority, who was named to the 
chairmanship of the committee in 
November by NAHRO’s Vice-pres- 
ident for Housing, the Right Rev 
erend Monsignor Leo A. Geary. 

At the January meeting of the 
committee, members were named 
to the following “teams” for as 
sembling Guide data, with the first 
member listed being responsible 
for coordinating the work of each 
group: 


Foundations—-Earle B. Downing, 
assistant director for maintenance, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Milwaukee; Gordon J. Clark, gen 
eral maintenance superintendent, 
Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority; Norman A. Crecelius, 
general superintendent, mainte- 
nance and engineering, St. Louis 
Housing and Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authorities; Maur- 
ice L. Hoffman, superintendent of 
maintenance, Columbus Metropol- 
itan Housing Authority. 


Roofs—William F. Knop, general 
maintenance engineer, Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agen- 
cy; Robert W. Henson, maintenance 
superintendent, The Nashville 


Housing Authority; Emil J]. Tra 
monte, superintendent of mainte 
nance, Housing Authority of the 
City of Hartford; C. A. Wright, 
mechanical engineering director, 
Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission. 


Windows and doors— Frank Speck, 
supervising plant engineer, Bul 
falo Municipal Housing Authority; 
Thomas C. Orcinolo, maintenance 
superintendent, Housing Authority 
of the City of Paterson; George V. 
Townsend, supervisor of mainte 
nance, The Housing Authority of 
the City of Providence. 


Shell—Fred E. Roth, senior engi- 
neer, The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority; Chester A. Amedia, cen 
tral maintenance superintendent, 
Youngstown Metropolitan Housing 
Authority; Joe C. Lair, assistant ex 
ecutive director, Dallas Housing 
Authority; George Millar, housing 
director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Little Rock. 

Consultants already invited to 
assist committee members include 
Channing Bolton, chief of opera 
tions engineering, Public Housing 
Administration; Ralph W. Crain, 
maintenance engineer, National 
Capital Housing Authority; and, 
S. T. Hidinger, director of mainte 
nance, Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh. 

Regional representatives on the 
committee have been charged with 
arranging for presentation of the 
Guide materials at the various re 
gional meetings this spring, where 
the reactions of executive directors, 
managers, and finance staff, as well 
as technical and maintenance per 
sonnel, will be sought on the basis 
of the preliminary drafts to be pre 
sented. Feedback from the regional 
meetings will be evaluated at a sub 
sequent committee meeting and 
incorporated in a_ revised ver 
sion, which will be reviewed at 
NAHRO’s national conference in 
Washington in the fall. Following 
the national conference, the final 
version will be transmitted to the 
Housing Division for recommenda- 
tions as to publication and distri 
bution. 


















THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KARL L. FALK ASKS— 


COULD TAX CHANGES CUT PUBLIC HOUSING 
AND URBAN RENEWAL SUBSIDY? 








President Kennedy’s task force 
report on housing and urban re- 
newal contains worthwhile pro- 
posals for study and action. One 
that may be overlooked, because it 
is unspectacular and very compli- 
cated, is a suggested change in fed- 
eral, state, and local tax practices. 
Present tax practices penalize home 
improvement and reward slum 
owners and land speculators. 

Taxation in recent years has been 
used for broader aims than raising 
revenues to finance public expendi- 
tures for goods and services. It is 
being used as a weapon to counter- 
act undesired fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity, as well as to achieve 
certain reasonable social ends. One 
of the latter could certainly be to 
improve American housing stand- 
ards and to arrest urban blight. 

Whenever I discuss possible 
changes in tax and assessment prac- 
tices with local, state, and national 
officials, I am always confronted 
with an impressive recital of the 
legal and practical obstacles to any 
changes. I know only too well that 
the local tax assessor has plenty of 
headaches already in carrying out 
his job, without taking on social re- 
form besides. Yet, somebody has to 
be thinking about more imagina- 
tive approaches to federal and local 
tax practices affecting housing and 
rehabilitation, because our present 
ones are not only unfair, they are 
just plain silly! A country that has 
given its people the highest stand- 
ard of living the world has ever 
known and that has probably done 
more to help the “little guy” by a 
relatively balanced system of re- 
wards, incentives, and penalties 
should be able to cope with these 
problems, even if technical. 

Of course, we cannot lean too 
heavily on taxing power alone to 
bring about social reform. More 
courageous use of existing police 
power, code enforcement, zoning, 
and other land use controls would 
go a long way in this direction. But, 
granting this possibility still doesn’t 
mean that the tax weapon couldn’t 


be used more effectively, especially 
since it does not involve public 
subsidy. Or does it? Some of our 
present depreciation rules in in- 
come taxation certainly grant pub- 
lic subsidy . . . but to the owner 
of substandard rental housing, not 
to the tenant. 
Slumlords 

In urban renewal, the slum land- 
lord is rewarded twice: first, he 
collects high rents and pays a low 
tax, because his rundown property 
is assessed on a physical basis at low 
rates; second, when a blighted area 
becomes part of an urban renewal 
program, public agencies (using 
other taxpayers’ money) usually 
pay the slum owner more than the 
property is worth, in order to avoid 
prolonged condemnation suits: the 
subsidy in urban renewal, in this 
case, goes to the wrong man. 

An enlightening study by Arthur 
D. Sporn in the November 1960 
issue of Land Economics records 
that 48 slum owners in Milwaukee 
averaged a 19.8 per cent return be- 
fore selling their properties for the 
Hillside redevelopment _ project. 
This kind of situation is not news 
to us in the housing and urban 


renewal field .. . but the Milwau- 
kee figures happen to be well docu- 
mented. These inordinate slum 


profits might have been cut down 
had federal income tax deprecia- 
tion rules been different and had 
local taxes been charged either on 
incomes obtained from the proper- 
ties or on a higher tax based on po- 
tential land use. In fact, the latter 
might have even been a positive 
stimulation to keep up the prop- 
erty. The slum landlord has so 
little incentive to improve his prop- 
erty that, in the end, only the fed- 
eral government can afford to build 
even new middle-income housing 
on slum sites, let alone low-income 
housing. 

In the current California legisla- 
ture, a bill is being introduced pro- 
viding for a_ state referendum, 
which, if passed, would allow local 
option to communities to use the 





tool of taxation to stem urban 
blight, yet achieve the same total 
revenues they now collect. What's 
proposed is that slum and specula- 
tive properties be taxed more heav- 
ily than they are now and properly 
used property and improvements, 
less heavily. This system could have 
the positive effect of rewarding the 
well maintained and improved 
properties, while penalizing slum 
ownership and land speculation. 


Incentives 

Some American cities, among 
them Pittsburgh, Boston, Milwau- 
kee, New York, and Kansas City, 
have considered various plans to 
reduce inequities and to give in- 
centives to home improvement and 
proper land use. Australia’s system 
of property taxation and European 
practice of a heavier tax on the in- 
crement in land values when farm 
land is sold as urban real estate 
might well be studied here. (Check 
back to the July-August 1959 Jour- 
NAL OF HousinG for an excellent 
presentation of such experience, 
both here and abroad.) Use of the 
British and Australian devices 
could reduce the very land specula- 
tion that has put land costs so high 
imthe United States that many peo- 
ple cannot afford adequate housing. 
(The August 1960 issue of House 
and Home carries an outstanding 
report on the problem of high land 
prices, speculation, and urban 
sprawl.) A starting point for any 
reform in the local tax system 
would be the shifting of more of 
the tax load off improvements and 
on to land. Or the taxes on im- 
provements could be based on gross 
or net income, while land taxes con- 
tinued to be based on capital value. 
Since no one knows for sure what 
all the effects of these proposals 
would be, I am not advocating 
rushing in to try to put these sug- 
gestions into practice without a lot 
more research and top level discus- 
sion being held first. Such study 
would be a proper assignment to 
the NAHRO Research and Statis- 
tics Committee, to the research di- 
vision of a newly-created federal de- 
partment of housing and urban af- 
fairs. It would also be a worthwhile 
study project for individuals, trade 
associations, or academic institu- 
tions under a foundation grant. At 
any rate, it would be a first step 
toward a much needed improve- 
ment in our tax system as it relates 

to housing and urban renewal. 
Karl L. Falk, March 1961 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


FAMILY PROSPERITY-~generally regarded as a happy thing—gets some 
of the “blame” for creating problems in housing and neighborhood devel- 
opment in a new book, Housing and Economic Progress, by Lloyd Rodwin, 
land economics professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(see listing). Professor Rodwin evolves his theory, which may be startling 
to some, from a chain reaction that goes like this: 


Family income rises . . . the family may decide to have more children. 
Housing requirements and standards tend to change, becoming more 
demanding of space and location . . . the family wants to become a home- 
owner ... BUT, because the mechanics for supplying housing—financing, 
production, etc.—are inadequate, the result is a perplexing and frustrating 
grinding of gears instead of a relatively smooth flow of supply and demand. 


Housing experiences of Boston’s middle-income families over the past 
century provide Professor Rodwin evidence for his thesis. In the first 
chapters of the book, he treats data on housing costs, housing expendi- 
tures, and standards. The rise of building and loan associations from the 
1850's is traced, with the conclusion, from the Boston evidence, that it 
was not until the 1950’s that the savings associations began to fulfill their 
objective of “emancipating the workingman from the landlord.” He dis- 
cusses the effects of rent control on rental and purchase housing supply 
following World War I and World War II and shows the impact of gov- 
ernment credit as incentive to home ownership just after World War II. 
sod pune he believes, there is a swing toward provision of more adequate 
and reasonably priced rental housing for families who should be mobile, 
for job opportunity and other reasons. 


The second half of the book follows the influence of economic progress 
in determining the development of Boston’s residential land use. Here, 
Professor Rodwin applied the concepts of Homer Hoyt’s famous study, 
The Structure and Growth of Residential Neighborhoods and found some 
of them did not check out. Because the Hoyt theories “still exercise influ- 
ence on real estate appraisers and mortgage financing institutions,” he 
suggests that tests similar to his be made in other cities. It is possible, he 
thinks, that residential patterns produced in a relatively free economy 
before World War II may no longer be operative, with government 
expanding its sphere and with urban renewal a factor. 


Professor Rodwin believes that middle-income families—the “‘transitionals”’ 
—may well be the proper focus for attacking the over-all housing problem 
effectively. Middle-income families, he points out, are in the twilight zone 
between renting and ownership. They comprise the bulk of the families 
living in or leaving the city’s grey areas. They constitute the largest poten- 
tial market and, therefore, might galvanize builders into the innovations 
that seem to be necessary. He leaves open any definition of middle-income 
and the kinds of attack that might be used. 


His parting shot: if we want to avoid surprise and bewilderment in coming 
to grips with our housing problems, we should remember that they are, in 
part, “side effects of economic progress” and, hence, “they are more likely 
to be transformed than solved.” 





NEW FROM NAHRO 
Publications listed as “New from 
NAHRO?” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


INDEX TO 1960 JOURNAL OF HOUS- 

ING (Volume 17). Part 2 of the Journal 

of Housing, February 1961. 13 pp. Free. 
See box, page 130. 


March 1961 


SPECIAL MESSAGE ON HOUSING 
AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 
The President of the United States. 
March 9, 1961. 8 pp., mimeographed. Free. 

Reprint of President Kennedy’s message 
to the 87th Congress. 


THE ROLE OF THE BUSINESSMAN 
IN URBAN RENEWAL. Reprint of Janu- 


ary 1960 Journal of Housing. 32 pp. $1. 

Reprinting of this special issue was the 
“prize” awarded NAHRO in Fruin-Colnon 
competition (see December 1960 JouRNAL, 
page 456). 


NAHRO PUBLICATIONS 1961. 16pp. 
Free. 


Listing of all NAHRO a one in 
print, including those published recently 


NAHRO LEADERSHIP IN COMMUN- 
ITY REBUILDING. 6 pp. Free. 
NAHRO’s basic folder on Association 


services and fees 


THE NAHRO POSITION ON THE 
REFERENDUM WHEN USED TO 
HAMPER PUBLIC HOUSING. N332. 
1 p., mimeographed. Free. 

\ statement developed in 1952, revived 
because of renewed activity in state leg- 
islatures to impose a requirement for 
referenda on housing and urban renewal 
projects (see page 124). 


NEW FROM RIS 


Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Serv- 
ice (now being transposed into NAHRO 
agency memberships) . —— may be 
available to others directly from originat- 
ing source, as noted below. 


INVEST IN BRITTINGHAM PARK 
RENEWAL HOUSING PROJECTS... 
IN BEAUTIFUL MADISON, WISCON- 
SIN. Promotion booklet. Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Madison, 414 
City-County Building, Madison 9, Wis- 
consin. 


URBAN SPRAWL AND OPEN SPACE. 
Reprint from Congressional Record of 
February 9, 1961. 10 pp. Apply to Senator 
Harrison Williams, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Carries explanation of Williams bill, 
“Open Space and Urban Development Act 
of 1961,” and copy of the bill. 


REVITALIZATION OF DOWNTOWN 
WASHINGTON, D.C.: Sketch Plan, 
Sketch Views, and Newspaper Reprints. 3 
pieces. DOWNTOWN PROGRESS, 711 
14th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Informative progress reports of business 
district renewal in the Capital. 


HOUSING 


HOUSING AND ECONOMIC PROG- 
RESS: A Study of the Housing Experience 
of Boston’s Middle-Income Families, by 
Lloyd Rodwin. 1961. 228 pp. $7.50. Har- 
vard University Press and the Technology 
Press of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 79 Garden Street, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 

See introduction. 


PROCEEDINGS OF A CONFERENCE 


ON MODERNIZATION OF HOUSES 
AND NEIGHBORHOODS. 1960. 15 pp. 
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50 cents. ACTION-Housing, No. 1 Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Some hints in this report from the 
Pittsburgh scene that public officials in 
other localities can use to interest their 
local builders in relocation housing and 
in the modernization (reconditioning) of 
residences in urban renewal areas. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF PHA 
OPERATIONS. September, 1960. Un- 
paged. No price listed. Statistics Branch, 
Public Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Ten handy reference tables of public 
housing facts, summarized on a country- 
wide basis. Covered in some of tables: 
number of dwellings; housing for elderly; 
number of local authorities and size of 
programs; average current development 
costs. 


RELOCATION 

HOUSING THE ECONOMICALLY AND 
SOCIALLY DISADVANTAGED GROUPS 
IN THE POPULATION. Recommenda- 
tions of the Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council. 1961. 18 pp. Free on 
request to the Council, 8 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Final summing up of 18-month study 
by special committee of the council, which 
included conference of leaders and au- 
thorities in housing and urban renewal 
last February (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 294). Discussed in article by 
Mary Nenno, page 105 this issue. 


BUSINESS RELOCATION CAUSED BY 
THE BOSTON CENTRAL ARTERY. 
1960. Greater Boston Economic Study 
Committee, 200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17. 
Unpaged. 


Study of displacement of 573 business 
firms, employing more than 7000 persons, 
showing that: four-fifths of them survived 

. including 85 per cent of the manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and service industries, 
but only about 50 per cent of the retailers. 
Survival rates, the report concludes, might 
have been higher if professional advice on 
tax and cost problems and on new sites, 
had been available. After moving, 35 per 
cent of the firms reported business in- 
creases and 50 per cent found they pre- 
ferred their new location. 


REHABILITATION 

THE ROLE OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS IN ENCOURAGING HOUSING 
REHABILITATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION THROUGH ECONOMIC _IN- 
CENTIVES, by John H. Vanderzell. 1960. 
43 pp. No price listed. Bureau of Munici- 
pal Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Shows the dollar-and-cents impractica- 
bility of code enforcement in declining 
neighborhoods because of the hardship on 
property owners in terms of outlay for 
repairs and real estate taxes; argues for 
consideration of tax incentives—despite 
the upset exemptions may cause in the 
tax system. Sees new tax approach as in- 
creasingly necessary, reminding those con- 
cerned with “inventing metropolitan or- 
ganizations” that they may have to “offer 
extraordinary grants-in-aid to those mu- 
nicipalities which agree to join a metro- 
politan scheme”...and withhold the in- 
centives from the municipalities that do 
not. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 
MODEL TITLE STANDARDS, by Lewis 
M. Simes and Clarence B. Taylor. 1960. 
99 pp. $2. Michigan Legal Publications, 
University of Michigan Law School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


For the legal mind in cases of land ac- 
quisition, real estate transactions: a re- 
view covering uniform title standards for 
conveyancing of property as adopted by 
state bar associations of 23 states (Nebras- 
ka has legislated such standards). One of 
a three-volume series on conveyancing 
published by this law school—the other 
two are The Improvement of Convey- 
ancing, price $5; and A Handbook of 
Conveyancing, not yet off the press. 


ADMINISTRATION 
THE EFFECTIVE BOARD, by Cyril O. 
Houle. 1960. 174 pp. $3.50. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New 
York. 


Mayor's advisory committees on urban 
renewal as well as commissioners of hous- 
ing and redevelopment agencies and 
boards of citizen organizations will find 
food for thought and application in what 
the author calls an “introductory volume.” 
Discussed: the major task of the chair- 
man; how to induct new board members; 
the board, the executive, and the staff; 
and many more subjects. Collected from 
experience of board-servers. 


ZONING 
TEXT OF A MODEL ZONING ORDIN- 
ANCE, by Fred Bair, Jr. and Ernest R. 
Bartley. 1960. 91 pp. $2; quantity orders 
with discount. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


ASPO’s first endorsement of a “model” 
ordinance, co-written by a practicing plan- 
ner and a professor of political science, 
with commentary explaining the pur- 
poses of various provisions. Good guide 
for preparing a new zoning ordinance or 
giving a going-over to existing regulations. 


PLANNING 
PLANNING THE NEIGHBORHOOD, 
by the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. 1960 Edition. 94 pp. $3. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Original text from 1948 edition, cover- 
ing planning for residential facilities, com- 
munity facilities, traffic circulation, and 
coordination of housing elements. Bibliog- 
raphy of more than 100 references has 
been supplemented by post-1948 refer- 
ences in similar number. 





AGING 
PROGRAMS FOR OLDER PEOPLE: 
Activities, Resources, Dollar Dimensions. 
Report to the President by the Federal 
Council on Aging. 1960. 71 pp. 30 cents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Describes all federal department and 
agency programs. Section on Housing and 
Home Finance Agency tells the story on 
all federally aided housing programs for 
the elderly. 


A CHART BOOK: 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging. Federal Council on 
Aging. 1960. 78 pp. 30 cents. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Nine charts of the total of 64 in the 
book are devoted to living arrangements 
of older persons. Other charts deal with 
their financial resources, health, work ac- 
tivity. 


STRENGTHENING HEALTH SERV- 
ICES FOR THE CHRONICALLY ILL 
AND AGED, by Dr. Franz Goldmann. 
Paper presented at 29th General Assem- 
bly of the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, 1960. 8 PP» mimeo- 
ge Apply to the Council, 729 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


Enlightening analysis of changing pic- 
ture of health services for the chronically 
ill and aged by a private group long in 
the forefront of providing this care. 


HOUSING NEEDS OF THE AGED, by 
Alexander Kira, in December 1960 issue 
of Rehabilitation Literature. For free 
copy, apply to National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois. 


A guide to planning, prepared by Cor- 
nell University architect who authored 
Housing Requirements of the Aged for 
the New York State Division of Housing 
several years ago. 


SIX CONVERSATIONS ON HOUSING 
FOR THE ELDERLY. Packet prepared 
for Southwest Regional Council of 
NAHRO by its Committee on Housing 
for the Elderly. 25 cents. Address Council 
at P. O. Box 1117, San Antonio, Texas. 


Brief and meaty notes on public hous- 
ing location and building type; on socio- 
logical and health aspects of design; com- 
munity centers; economic feasibility; ten- 
ant selection, move-in, and management. 
(See January JOURNAL, page 21). 


URBAN LIVING QUALITIES FROM 
VANTAGE POINT OF THE ELDERLY, 
by Robert L. Wilson. 1960. 55 pp. Insti- 





TO HELP JOURNAL OF HOUSING READERS 

locate items they read in 1960 and want to look up again, the 
annual Journal Index was distributed with the February issue 
of the magazine. To help further in keeping JourNAL informa- 
tion accessible, NAHRO offers for sale a black, leather-like, 
hard-cover binder carrying the name of magazine in gold-leaf. 
Each binder holds a year’s issues of the JouRNAL, with annual 
indexes. Send orders, with $3, to NAHRO, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37. If more than one binder is needed—or if several 
people want to put in a joint purchase, send $5 for two; $7.50 


tor three; $10 for four. 
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tute for Research in Social Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


The distillation of what 92 aged and 
aging persons in Greensboro and Durham, 
North Carolina, revealed about their pref- 
erences, through interviews, in housing 
arrangements, site of dwellings. 





STATE NEWS— 
(Continued from page 126) 
SEEK EXPANDED COMMISSION 
ON HOUSING IN CALIFORNIA 
An example of the broad-scale 
state interest in the housing prob- 
lems of municipalities evident in 
the legislatures this year is a Cali- 
fornia proposal calling for creation 
of a 20-member advisory commis- 
sion on housing problems. The 
commission would replace an exist- 
ing five-member team operating 
within the housing division of the 
department of industrial relations. 
Under terms of the governor- 
backed bill that is now before the 
legislature, the proposed commis- 
sion would be given a $150,000 
appropriation. The money would 
be used for detailed study of the 
state’s housing needs, including 
housing “as it affects all persons 
within the state, the home build- 
ing industry, and the various sys- 
tems of home financing.” The 
commission would be directed to 
prepare interim legislative recom- 
mendations in time for consider- 
ation of the 1962 session of the leg- 
islature, with a final report due the 
following year. 
PROPOSE NEW OFFICE IN NYS TO 
COORDINATE STATE OPERATIONS 
Reflecting somewhat the national 
campaign for a cabinet-level depart- 
ment of urban affairs (see February 
JOURNAL, page 6), is a proposal that 
has been put before the New York 
State legislature by Governor Rock- 
efeller. The governor has asked for 
creation of a new state executive 
ofice of urban development; its 
function, according to the governor, 
would be to “coordinate the ad- 
ministrative activities of state de- 
partments and agencies and relate 
them to local and federal efforts.” 
As proposed, the new office would 
operate with a small staff qualified 
to assist the governor in all urban 
and regional affairs. It would tie 
together the varied state programs, 
with, said the governor, “the con- 
scious purpose of regional develop- 
ment in partnership with the mu- 
nicipal governments of the area and 
in cooperation with the federal gov- 
ernment where appropriate.” 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A200—Renewal Planner 

Private consulting firm has immediate 
— for planner with responsibility for 
planning New England urban renewal 
project. Requirements include degree in 
city planning, architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, or related fields, plus responsible 
planning experience, preferably in re 
newal. Experience in neighborhood anal 
yses and housing code preparation desir- 
able. Apply, sending complete resume, 
salary requirements, recent photograph, 
and references, in care of the JOURNAL OF 
HOUSING. 


A202—Project Specialists 

Kentucky's department of economic de 
velopment, now launching a two-year Sec 
tion 314 “demonstration grant” project de 
signed to show how a state agency can 
provide technical assistance for commu- 
nity improvement programs, is seeking 
four specialists at salaries ranging from 
$6018 to $8940, depending upon quali- 
fications. 
1—Codes Specialist: To assist in prepara- 
tion of building, plumbing, electrical, and 
housing codes and to consult with local 
officials to develop effective code enforce- 
ment. Degree in construction engineering 
and at least two years experience or com- 
parable background are required. 
2—Municipal Finance Specialist: To help 
prepare fiscal budgets and long-range 
financial studies as guides to cities in plan- 
ning both local grant-in-aid programs for 
renewal projects and public improve- 
ments. Requirements: degree related to 
municipal finances, plus at least two years 
experience or comparable background. 
3—Housing Specialist: To survey housing 
resources, determine relocation housing 
needs, and solve problems of deficient re- 
sources. Position includes work with city 
officials, bankers, builders, developers, and 
real estate firms. Requirements: knowledge 
of federal housing programs, degree in 
business administration or sociology, two 
years experience or related background. 
4—Citizens Organization Specialist: To or- 
ganize and work with local citizens groups 
to develop interest in promoting commu- 
nity programs. Degree in sociology, plus 
at least two years experience or related 
background is required. 

Write: Walter L. Shouse, Director, Di- 
vision of Planning and Zoning, Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, New 
Capital Annex, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


A208—Renewal Planner I! 

Portland, Maine currently offers “op- 
portunities to participate in all phases of 
comprehensive planning . in a com- 
munity with an active renewal program.” 
Candidates for post of senior urban re- 
newal planner should hold degree in 
planning or in related field plus qualify- 
ing experience. Salary: $6108-$7308. Ap- 
ply to: Personnel Director, City Hall, 
Portland, Maine. 


A211—Planners and Researchers 
Several positions for city planners and 


planning researchers are available with 
the Westchester county (New York) de- 
partment of planning. Department work 
includes preparation of major county- 
wide plans, basic economic and demo 
graphic research, review and coordination 
of local zoning and planning policies. 
Salary: $4880-$7310, depending upon ex 
perience. Write: S. J. Schulman, Chief 
Planner, Westchester County Department 
of Planning, 910 County Office Building, 
White Plains, New York. 


A213—Housing Manager 

A New England housing authority is 
looking for a housing manager with work- 
ing knowledge of management practices 
and problems, including budgeting and 
bookkeeping. Responsibilities will include 
interviewing and orienting new tenants, 
handling eligibility reverifications, super- 
vision of staff and procedures. Candidates 
should have college degree plus experience 
in responsible housing authority post, or 
equivalent background; familiarity with 
modern office procedures; general knowl 
edge of maintenance problems; ability to 
work with public and private agencies 
dealing with social problems and com- 
munity needs; tact in handling tenants; 
and ability to supervise staff. Salary: 
$5876-$7072. Write in care of the JouRNAL. 


A215—Assistant Director 

The Land Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authority of St. Louis County, Missouri 
needs an assistant director to head two 
projects: one, a 145-acre project in final 
planning stage with public hearing due 
soon; the other, a 73-acre project in ac- 
quisition stage. Competent administrator 
should be familiar with federal require- 
ments for renewal programs and be able 
to carry them out. Resume should include 
salary requirement. Write: Robert J. 
Tracy, Executive Director, Land Clear- 
ance for Redevelopment Authority of St. 
Louis County, Missouri, 7740 Forsyth 


. 


Boulevard, Clayton 5, Missouri. 


A219—Project Engineer 

The Fresno Redevelopment Agency is 
recruiting for a project engineer. Appli- 
cant should be licensed civil engineer, 
with experience in redevelopment or pub 
lic works. Duties will include supervision 
of demolition activities, coordination of 
site-improvement work, preparation of 
contracts and activity as contract officer, 
preparation of federal reports, etc. Salary: 
$750 to $912 per month. Write: Harris O. 
Hogenson, 410 Abby Street, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 


A-220—Four Renewal Positions 
Administrative positions are available 
with the Malden Redevelopment Author- 
ity, which has just executed a three-quar- 
ter capital grant contract for a 206-acre 
redevelopment and rehabilitation project, 
where 385 parcels are to be acquired and 
approximately 550 residential structures 
are to be rehabilitated. A second clearance 
(Continued column one, page 134) 
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New Maintenance Products 





VERSATILE VEHICLE 





Spring! And International Har- 
vester hopes that its Cub Cadet 
tractors will be busting out all over, 
since the company expects to be in 
volume production on the latest 
addition to its tractor family. At 
the same time, the company is intro- 
ducing the 42-inch front-mounted 
blade and 800-pound capacity, two- 
wheel dump trailer shown in the 
photograph — also a 38-inch rotary 
mower. 

The Cadet is designed to do a 
lot more than those three accesso- 
ries would indicate, however. Some 
idea of the little tractor’s versatility 
can be seen by the fact that it can 
handle a_ reel-mower, a_ 10-inch 
plow, a rake, a lawn roller, a seed- 
er-fertilizer, a spike aerator, a disk 
harrow, a lawn sweeper, a peg-tooth 
harrow, a cultivator, a snow blow- 
er, and a rotary tiller—all of which 
will be available through IH deal- 
ers. A single lever on the machine 
will control all tools when the trac- 
tor is equipped with an optional 
three-point hitch. 

The baby of the company’s trac- 
tor family is powered by an air- 
cooled, four cycle, seven-horsepower 
engine and has three forward speeds 

(in the range of 1000 to 3600 rpm) 
of 2.3, 3.1, and 6.9 mph. The trans- 
mission system is the same as that 
used in the conventional 13.4 hp 
Cub tractor. An electric starter is 
optional on the Cadet but an air 
cleaner is standard equipment. A 
graduated steering ratio is described 
as “giving easy control for normal 
driving and fast response for work 
requiring quick turns and excep- 
tional maneuverability.” 
The company points to two fea- 
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tures as safety factors, namely, an 
enclosed transmission and final 
drive and a combined clutch and 
brake pedal that engages the clutch 
in the first half of travel and con- 
trols the brakes in the last half. 

Some specifications of the Cub 
Cadet are: weight—475 pounds; 
over-all length — 62 inches; height 
—38 inches; width — 33.2 inches; 
ground clearance — 6 inches; and a 
wheel base of 42.7 inches, with a 
turning radius of 6.7 feet. Front 
tires are 4.99 x 8 inches and 6.00 x 
12 inches rear. The fuel tank holds 
five quarts. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or HousinG when writing to: Con- 
sumer Relations Department, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago I. 


ADAPTABLE HANGER 
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The Closet-Trak differs from sim- 
ilar coat racks (which might be 
needed in offices or in community 
building coat rooms) in several im- 
portant respects—most of which are 
indicated in the accompanying il- 
lustration. 

First of all, the new hanger has 
receptacles that will take all types 
of coat hangers — “conventional,” 
ball type, and “Y” type—and is 
made so that receptacles can be 
added in case a new type of hanger 
is developed. 

Secondly, the hanger receptacles 
can be faced parallel with, or at 
right angles to, the sliding track so 
that hangers can be turned front- 
ways, thus making it easier to hang 
up, or take off the garment (as well 
as fishing things out of the pocket 
that always seems to be on the side 
of a coat that’s toward the wall). 

Third, and not illustrated, is the 
fact that the receptacles can be 








spaced at definite intervals or left 
to be free-sliding. 

The hanger track can be attached 
to the bottom of a shelf, or othe 
surface, with ordinary hand tools 
and can be installed either length 
wise or crossways. The manufac 
turer describes the Closet-Trak as 
both high-quality and inexpensive. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Vogel 
Peterson Company, P. O. Box 90, 
Elmhurst, Illinois. 


BEAUTY AID 





Short of getting rid of garbage 
cans all together, probably the next 
best thing to do is to hide them. 
And the Colton Can Container is 
magle to do just that. 

The Can Container is a 12 gauge 


steel cabinet mounted on two 3 
inch concrete slabs, front and back, 
and with a rack on the inside of the 
door to hold 20-gallon garbage 
cans. Swing the door open, and the 
garbage can is at hand to be used 
or to be removed for emptying. 
Close the door, and a neat, box-like, 
unit with a gray “hammerstone” 
finish improves the appearance of 
the grounds. 

Two standard models are avail- 
able, to handle either one or two 
cans at a time. The single unit 
measures 2214 x 32 x 25 inches and 
costs about $35 in “quantity.” The 
double size is the same depth and 
height—that is, 2214 x 32—but is 
1614 inches wide and costs about 
$60, again in “quantity.” Larger 
models can be obtained at addition- 
al cost. 

Kids being what they are, the 
lock is made so that it can be 
opened from the inside as well as 
the outside. And garbage being 
what it is, the Can Containers have 
a hole in the floor so that they can 
be flushed with a hose and will 
drain by themselves. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Houstnc when writing to: Colton 
Products Company, 402 Robert 


Street, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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New Construction Products 





PLYWOOD PARADE . . 


The news is all about plywood this 


month, with two new panels from Georgia-Pacific and one from 
United States Plywood lining up for inspection. 


G-P’s new additions to the ranks are (1) a hard, smooth surfaced 
interior-exterior sheet that eliminates the need for an undercoat 
of paint and (2) an exterior panel with a “permanently” colored 


acrylic overlay. 


USP’s contribution to the parade is decorative paneling faced 
with a clear, plastic coat that protects the veneer from scuffing 


and stains. 


FIBER-PLY 

G-P calls its hard-surface panel 
Fiber-Ply and describes it as the 
result of a completely new proc- 
ess for laminating wood. What's 
gained: a panel with two more 
“plys” than regular plywood—and a 
built-in surface that eliminates the 
need for a paint undercoat. Fur- 
ther, the amount of finish coat 
paint required for coverage is re- 
duced and the life of the paint job 
is extended. In addition, checking 
is said to be a thing of the past, as 
far as this board is concerned, and 
grain raise is minimized. 

Fiber-Ply has five plys where con- 
ventional sheets have three (in 34- 
inch thickness) and seven layers in- 
stead of five in the 14-, 5%-, and 
34-inch thicknesses. 

The new sheet is reported to 
have been tested for use anywhere 
that regular interior or exterior fir 
plywood is suitable and to have 
more stability than standard fir 
plywood. 

Presently produced in 4 x 8-foot 
panels, it will be sold in the “same 
price bracket as conventional fir 
plywood of similar grade.” 


ACRYLIC OVERLAY 

G-P’s other new panel goes one 
step further than Fiber-Ply: it does 
away with the need for any paint- 
ing at all. Through use of heat- 
bonded acrylic colors, the company 
has produced what it calls “attrac- 
tive, low-maintenance building ex- 
teriors.”” White, red, blue, and 
green colors are available now .. . 
but others are planned for the 
future. 

The new plywood can be used 
either structurally or as a curtain 
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wall. The company also suggests 
fascias and signs as other applica- 
tions. The company points out that 
its new panel costs less than and 
lasts longer than metal, that it is 
easily worked with standard wood- 
working tools, and that its initial 
cost is competitive with many other 
wall materials when all “in-place” 
factors are taken into consideration. 

The panel comes with acrylic on 
both sides . or with acrylic on 
the face only, with a fir back... 
or with the back covered by a high 
density coating that can be speci- 
fied in either natural or black. Un- 
less otherwise ordered, edges are 
sealed at the factory. 

Thicknesses are 5/16, 34, Yo, 54, 
and 34 inches. Widths are 30, 36, 
48, and 60 inches and lengths are 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 feet. Larger sizes 
are available in jointed panels. 

For information on either panel, 
write to: Georgia-Pacific Corpora- 
tion, Equitable Building, Portland 
4, Oregon. Be sure to mention the 
JOURNAL OF HousInc. 


PERMAGARD 
United States Plywood’s contri- 


bution to the growing array of 


panels features wall paneling and 
doors that are “permanently pro- 
tected by a comparatively inexpen- 
sive, virtually indestructible and in- 
visible surface.” 

The surface, designated by USP 
as Permagard, is a plastic film de- 
veloped by Goodyear that is lami- 
nated to veneers and is said to wear 
at least four times as well as high 
pressure laminates. The protection 
afforded by Permagard, the com- 
pany says, suggests its use in areas 
where the panels would be sub- 





jected to scuffing and other hard- 
wear—applications such as counter 
fronts, elevator interiors, and doors. 

Cost of the material will vary 
with the choice of woods specified 
but a good average figure is cited 
as being 20 per cent more than the 
company’s top grade Weldwood 
Prefinished line . . . but “consider- 
ably less’ than the cost of high 
pressure plastic laminates or the in- 
place cost of architectural grade 
wood paneling that has to be fin- 
ished on the site. Further, USP 
contends that ease of installation 
and economies in cleaning and 
maintenance should also be taken 
into consideration in computing 
costs. 

In addition to its ability to with- 
stand abrasion, Permagard is said 
to be highly resistant to stain, with 
the company citing as examples the 
easy removal of dried paint, ink, 
bleaching agents, and acids with 
standards solvents. 

The Permagard panels will be 
fabricated for walls and doors in 
both stock and custom sizes, in a 
wide range of hardwood veneers, 
and with either the “invisible” 
gloss film or a satin finish. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Unit- 
ed States Plywood Corporation, 55 
West 44th Street, New York 36. 





Free Literature 











Asbestos-Cement Pressure Pipe 

A four-page folder describes the product 
features of asbestos-cement pressure pipe 
for water systems and includes a chart 
giving data on standard sizes and classes. 
Ask for folder AP-27 from: Keaseby and 
Mattison Company, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
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project of 23 acres will reach the execu- 
tion stage later this year and a central 
business district GNRP is probable in the 
next two to three years. 


Chief of operations: To be responsible 
for supervising and coordinating opera- 
tional functions for projects under loan 
and grant contract and to provide admin- 
istrative assistance to the executive direc- 
tor. Salary: $7000 to $9000. 


Rehabilitation Director: To be respon- 
sible for planning the survey of approxi- 
mately 550 structures for rehabilitation, 
training and supervising staff making the 
surveys, advising and aiding the owners 
to achieve rehabilitation to urban renewal 
standards. Candidates should be thorough- 
ly familiar with construction, codes, financ- 
ing, and be able to interpret requirements 
successfully to owners. Salary: $7000 to 
$9000. 


Relocation Director: To be responsible 
for training and supervising staff in carry- 
ing out relocation of families, businesses, 
and industry from two projects. A mini- 
mum of three years’ experience in reloca 
tion required, preferably in administra- 
tive capacity. Salary: $6000 to $8000. 


Management Chief: To be responsible for 
management and maintenance of property 
in two projects. Experience in public 
housing or urban renewal management 
required. Salary: $5000 to $7000. 

Write Mrs. Carolyn B. Weaver, Execu- 
tive Director, Malden Redevelopment Au- 
thority, Room 405, Dowling Building, 
Malden, Massachusetts. 


A221—Planning Technician 

Degree in city planning, architecture, 
engineering, or related field, plus one year 
planning experience, preferably in urban 
renewal. To work with redevelopment 
planner in preparing plans and reports 
for federally assisted urban renewal proj- 
ects. Salary: $5220-6345. Apply, sending 
resume of education and experience, to 
Administrative Officer, City Hall, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


Personnel Exchange continued— 


A222—Associate Planner 

Bachelor's degree in city planning, 
architecture, landscape architecture, or 
related field. Experience preferred. Will 
assist in preparation of comprehensive 
plan and urban renewal program for 
growing community. Salary: $5448-6600. 
Apply to Robert H. Oldland, City Man- 
ager, City Hall, Champaign, Illinois. 


A223—Community Work, Renewal 

Iwo civil service positions requiring 
community organization skills are avail 
able with the Milwaukee redevelopment 
agency. Both positions require written 
examinations and, possibly, personal in- 
terviews (applicants must provide theit 
own transportation) . Candidates must be 
citizens and reside in the United States. 
In each case, they must have either: (1) 
a master’s degree in sociology, social work, 
political science or urban planning and 
some experience or (2) a bachelor’s degree 
in one of these fields coupled with longer 
and/or higher-level experience. Details 
follow. 
Community Conservation Officer—Salary: 
$9060 to $10,960. Responsible for commun- 
ity and neighborhood organization activi- 
ties; relocation activity, including the pro- 
vision of services and funds for relocatees 
from programs other than urban renewal; 
public relations activities, including pro- 
motion of the citywide renewal program; 
research activities aimed at identifying 
leadership, cultural characteristics, etc. in 
renewal areas. Candidates with master’s 
degrees must have three years’ experience 
above beginning level, including at least 
one year in community organization and / 
or relocation; with bachelor’s degree, four 
years’ high-level experience required. 
Community Organization Supervisor—Sal- 
ary: $7920 to $9480. Under general super- 
vision of the community relations officer, 
is responsible for contacts with residents 
of proposed and actual renewal project 
areas; for liaison with existing neighbor- 
hood and community organizations; and 
for maintaining relationships with other 
public agencies with which he will work. 





TO PLACE A FREE AD.. 


in the “Personnel Exchange” 


ADDRESS: 


Ap To RuN: ONCE........ ? 








column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa- 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JouRNAL oF Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


NAME OF AGENCY OR INDIVIDUAL WISHING TO ADVERTISE: 


Ap To RuN BLIND OR WITH SIGNATURED?.... 


As part of NAHRO’s free personnel service, letters to applicants 
or agencies using “blind” ads will be forwarded promptly if 
addressed with code numbers and sent in care of the JOURNAL. 














Candidates should be familiar with Fed 
eral Housing Administration programs 
with private financing devices; with esti 
mating techniques for determining costs 
of home improvements; with the newest 
techniques for community organization; 
with how local housing codes work; and 
with property-improvement techniques 
Candidates with master’s degrees must 
have at least two years’ experience in 
community organization work; with a 
bachelor’s degree, three years of high-level 
experience is required. 

For more information on either posi 
tion, write: City Service Commission Ex 
amining Division, Room 701, City Hall, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





W97—Male, 51—Redevelopment 
Retired army colonel, presently director 
of a New England redevelopment pro- 
gram, wishes to relocate farther south. 
Resume furnished on request. Salary re 
quirements begin at $12,500. Candidate 
could be available on 30 days notice. 


W104—Male—Administration, Research 
Social science and research professor 
who had held three top administrative 
posts—two with welfare agencies, one with 
a metropolitan citizen’s advisory commit 
tee for urban renewal—seeks return to re 
development field in administrative o1 
research post. Candidate holds BA in so 
ciology, MA in psychology, Ph.D. in so- 
ciology, plus one year’s credit toward 
master’s degree in social work and all re- 
quirements except dissertation for doc- 
torate in political economy. Academic 
honors include two scholarships, three 
bursaries, and two fellowships. Candidate 
has published articles on race relations, 
welfare, recreation, and communications. 
Experience includes research and voca- 
tional. counseling, plus varied teaching 
background. Candidate is single. 


W105—Male, 34—Planning 

Community relations specialist seeks to 
apply skills to industrial development, ur- 
ban planning, or redevelopment. Current 
duties focus on administration, program 
planning, and development in a commu- 
nity-sponsored, fund-raising and planning 
organization and involve close liaison with 
all phases of business and community 
leadership. Candidate holds BA in sociol- 
ogy, plus master’s degree in social work. 
Experience includes work as probation 
officer for adults, senior psychiatric social 
worker, and a responsible, fund-raising 
post from which he was promoted to pres- 
ent position. Candidate is married and 
has two children. 


W106—Male, 38—Administrator 
Administrative post wanted by real 
estate manager. Ten years experience in 
land acquisition and. disposition, leasing, 
management, and financing. Legal back- 
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ground, with four years experience in 
public administration, including work 
with Urban Renewal Administration. Sal- 
ary requirements: “mid-teens.” 


W107—Male, Renewal Director 

Candidate with master’s degree in city 
planning and landscape architecture and 
ten years of working experience, including 
three and one half years in renewal, seeks 
director’s position with renewal agency or 
community renewal program. Background 
includes teaching and administrative ex- 
perience. Salary requirement: $14,000 
minimum, 


W108—Male, 44—Management 

Seeking post as housing manager or re- 
location specialist. Seven years with large 
southern authority in low-rent and fixed- 
rent 600-900 unit projects. Experience in 
managing 100 garden type apartments. 
Background includes rent collections, ten- 
ant selection, supervision of applications, 
re-examinations, organization of civic and 
club projects, and supervision of main- 
tenance. Candidate is married, no chil- 
dren. 


W109—Male, Principal Planner 

Having two years experience with muni- 
cipal planning department and one year 
with planning consulting firm, applicant 
holding BA in economics and a master’s 
degree in urban planning seeks position 
as principal planner. Age, 27. Salary re- 
quirements: $8000-$9000. 


W110—Male, 31—Community Organiza- 
tion 

Candidate with experience including 
community and political organization, 
program formulation and execution, gen- 
eral administration and budgeting, public 
relations, convention management, sales 
and advertising, and editing seeks chal- 
lenging position or project in United 
States or South America. Holds BA in 
economics and philosophy. Works well 
with ethnic and racial groups and _ is 
familiar with Spanish. Married, with one 
child. Salary requirements: open. 


W111—Male, 27—Executive Assistant 

Housing inspector for city health de- 
partment seeks administrative post as as- 
sistant to head of a housing, relocation, 
or urban renewal agency. Experience in- 
cludes technical inspection of rooming 
and dwelling units, writing reports of 
code violations, making court appearances, 
writing special technical and annual re- 
ports, and doing community organization 
work. Graduate with honors from North- 
western University, applicant holds BA 
degree in psychology, with a minor in 
mathematics. Did personnel work for U.S. 
Army, which included lecturing entire 
companies of men and conducting train- 
ing courses. Married, with one child. Sal- 
ary requirement: $600 per month. 


W112—Male, 23—Renewal, Real Estate 

Candidate holding BA degree from 
Northwestern University, with studies in 
business management, public speaking, 
and political science, and study at George 
Washington Law School, seeks position in 
urban renewal or real estate management. 
Experience includes auditing of field re- 
ports and internal reports for large fire 
insurance company, and work for legal 
staff of Civil Aeronautics Board. Candidate 
is married. 
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W113—Male, 40—-Executive Director 
Former regional administrator, Region 
V, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
desires position as executive director. While 
with HHFA was charged with implement- 
ing all policies of the HHFA adminis- 
trator as well as complete operational 
responsibility for all urban renewal and 
community facilities programs in the re- 
gion’s eight-state area. Other experience 
includes over 16 years as co-owner of gen- 
eral real estate brokerage firm and activity 
as consultant to urban renewal author- 





ities. Applicant is in good health, aggres 
sive, has ability to speak publicly, organ 
ize, and direct. Will relocate anywhere. 


W114—Male, 41—Plianner, 
Urban Renewal 

Graduate city planner with four years 
experience in private consulting and all 
phases of municipal planning, demanding 
high level of responsibility. Has special 
ized in capital budgeting, research proj 
ects, comprehensive master planning, and 
zoning. Desires opportunity for more 
extensive experience in renewal field. 





THE BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
has immediate positions available 


Deputy Development Administrator 

lop level executive and administrator to work directly with the Develop 
ment Administrator (Edward J]. Logue) to assist him in expediting the 
renewal program, in making day-to-day operating and administrative deci 
sions, and also to act in his absence or disability. Candidate must have a 
proven record of successful experience in carrying out a major urban renewal 
program in a very responsible capacity, preferably as executive director, such 
that he is recognized as an expert urban renewal technician and adminis 
trator, with a more than usual ability to articulate the renewal program to 
the public. Candidates will be evaluated on the basis of their experience and 
training. Salary: $22,000. 


Assistant Administrator for Development 

Administrative director of the development department, responsible for 
the coordination, processing, and successful execution of all renewal projects 
in Boston, centering on ten GNRP areas and a major rehabilitation program 
Candidate must have a proven record of successful experience in carrying 
out a major urban renewal program in a very responsible capacity, prefer 
ably as executive director, such that he is recognized as an expert urban 
renewal technician and administrator, with a more than usual ability to 
articulate the renewal program to the public. Candidates will be evaluated 
on the basis of their experience and training. Salary: $18,000 


Director of Downtown Renewal Administration 

Chief administrator responsible for the coordination and successful execu 
tion of urban renewal programs in three major GNRP areas comprising 
Boston's central business district. The minimum requirement is a degree in 
public or business administration, law, planning, architecture, engineering, o1 
a related field, plus five years of responsible administrative experience in 
urban renewal. Salary: $15,000. 


Project Directors — (Nine positions available) 

Administrative director, responsible for the initiation and development of 
all urban renewal projects within a GNRP area. All project directors must 
have a degree in public or business administration, law, planning, architec 
ture, engineering, or a related field, but additional requirements and equiv 
alent salaries are at three levels: 

Project Director II[— Four years responsible administrative experience in 
urban renewal. Salary: $11,000-$12,000. 
Project Director If —‘Three years responsible administrative experience in 
urban renewal. Salary: $10,000-$11,000. 
— Two years responsible administrative experience in 
urban renewal. Salary: $9000-$10,000. 


Project Director I 


Federal Relations Officer 

Key administrator responsible for the processing and expediting of fed 
eral applications and, as such, the primary liaison with the federal govern- 
ment. The minimum requirement is three years of responsible administrative 
experience in urban renewal, plus a degree in public or business adminis- 
tration, law, planning, architecture, engineering, or a related field. Salary: 
$9500-$12,000. 


Rehabilitation Officer 

Chief administrator and developer of an extraordinary new and broad 
technical assistance program for residential rehabilitation. Experience in 
building construction, management, renovation, remodeling, and real estate 
finance is required, plus a degree in public or business administration, law, 
planning, engineering, architecture, or a related field. Salary: $9500-$12,000. 


Planners 
In addition to above, the planning department of the authority has a wide 
variety of openings for city planners at nearly all professional levels. 


For applications and further information please write: John P. McMorrow, 
Director of Administrative Management, Boston Redevelopment Authority, 
1108 City Hall Annex, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 
housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
courses of action to benefit both the 
home buyer and general public. Covers 
advances in home design—land devel- 
opment—fabrication—and other aspects. 
By B. Kelly and Associates at M.I.T. 
428 pp., illus., $10.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and problems of housing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science, Univ. of Chicago. 177 
pp., illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 
This discussion of the consumer demand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Resenrch. N. Y. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., $8.50 
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HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N. Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc. Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult. Economist, 450 pp., 18 illus., 


$12.50 
RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
rehabilitation policies. Covers the se- 
lection, purchase, and design of the re- 
habilitation project, and other aspects. 
By W. Nash: Directed by M. Colean. 268 
pp., illus., 38.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Classifies and describes existing Federal 
programs for residential mortgage cred- 
it; clarifies their assumptions and 
xoals; and makes recommendations for 
improvement. Focusses attention on 
the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C. Haar. 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp.. 20 illus., 26 
tables, $12.50 


ACTION Series in Hous- 
ing and Community 
Development 


ACTION, as the American Council t6 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known. 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
tate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and to further the effective 
planning and sound development of 
communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
to investigate and analyze problems in 
housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 

The authors are among the most 1n- 
formed and competent urban specialists 
in the country. Their findings and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the series 
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